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OONTINUED FROM PAGE 23, 


, gross or selfish in the poor lady, Her grief had 
CHAPTER IV. $a depth of wild pathos in it that won belief in 
Axp whence came the young woman who-made ; its reality; her sadness was plaintive in its ex- 
her advent in the last chapter? So fair, so gentle ; pression as the notes of a night-bird, when it 
in her manners, and yet with an authority of } has no listeners but the quiet stars and motion- 
character that made itself respected, how came} less leaves. Her joy was that of a child, way- 
she to know the aged couple, whose home was} ward and angry sometimes, at others full of 
hereafter to be her own? graceful wit. But these moods seldom came to 
For years she had ‘been the inmate of an in- } heighten her monotonous existence. Her general 
sane asylum. At first she entered this frightful ; life was mournfully poetical, helpless and gentle, 
life from a keen desire to find some place where : with her broken fancies and yearning desire for 
her daily bread could be earned in seclusion, } some far off object, which she spoke of vaguely, 
mingled with a gentle wish to benefit humanity } and with a confused strain of affection always 
in some way, poor and forlorn as she was. The ? speaking of nim, but without name, and shrink- 
desire to render good to others always brings its ; ing back with a sort of terror when any one in- 
own opportunity, and the desire itself is one of } quired directly who this being was, who wove 
the brightest and safest steps toward happiness 3 his memory with her thoughts forever, and yet 
when the soul is troubled. 3 seemed a myth even to her. 


Of her life in the asylum, its pains, its revolt-} So Catharine loved this woman, almost as if 


ing scenes, its cruel restraints, we have at pre- 3 she had been the child in years that she had 
sent no disposition to write. It was the destiny 3 become in mind. The woman returned her affec- 
of this young creature to mingle with these; tion in her own wild way, giving through her 
scenes, before her character had acquired its : heart the love and obedience which her brain 
natural strength, and through this fiery furnace } could neither understand nor control. 
her spirit came forth, pure and strong as gold,} At last, after many years of isolation, it was 
mingled with the unimpressible metals that give ’ suggested to the parents of this poor woman, 
strength to its purity. 8 that a residence at home might prove beneficial 
In this institution she found Edith Ford, a ; to a patient, who seemed to be gradually col- 
woman who had been for years buried from the ; lecting her stray thoughts into form under the 
.World in its gloomy chambers. From the first, ; loving guidance of her nurse, Thus, from her 
a singular fascination drew Catharine toward 3 long residence in the insane asylum, Catharine 
this woman, whose madness was full of child-{ came with her patient, to make a new home on 
like trast and poetical refinement. In moments} the Island. 
of excitement, Edith’s mind seemed burning with: It was like Paradise, that serene abode, full 
thoughts that, in @ sane person, capable of con-} of quietness and surrounded with the fresh luxu- 
Versation and contiguity, would have produced } riance of spring, after the hushed turmoil of an 
the most thrilling poetry. There was nothing : insane asylum, where the atmosphere was heavy 
Vou. XXIX.—7 
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with suppressed groans, and wild cries broke the } dust. The bronze medallions that formed centre 
midnight stillness. ; pieces over each case were scarcely discernible, 
The old people, with their refined simplicity, } and the crimson hangings upon the wall behind, 
so still and almost caressing in every word and} though enveloped with a deep velvet pattern, 
movement, were in gentle harmony with the} seemed faded to a brown tint. Two sides of the 
place. For the first time in her life Catharine 3 room were occupied by these book-cases; but on 
breathed with a deep, full sense of enjoyment. {each side the door, which opened opposite the 
There was a library in the old house, filled : ; bay window, several pictures were hung, them- 
with such books as lead to thought, suggesting} selves veiled with cob-webs, and their costly 
to the imagination and strengthening the reason. } frames gleaming out from wreaths of dust. Two 
An intellect of no ordinary cultivation must have or three chairs of various patterns stood under 
selected these volumes, for they were in various 3 these pictures, and slender bronze statues, each 
languages, and each work was of the choice pro- $ : holding a gilded branch for lights in its hand, 
ductions of its nation. But Catharine remarked stood on either side of the window. In two 
that none of these volumes had been printed $ of these branches, wax candles, half consumed, 
within the last thirty years, though up to that $ still remained, while others had burned low, 
period the literature of many nations was ; leaving the golden sockets full of wax, now of 
gathered. This fact gave her food for thought, } dull grey color. 
and with a curiosity unnatural to her, she began} As Catharine looked around, she felt the deso- 
to conjecture for what purpose and by whom 3 lation of the room oppressive, and intuitively 
this rare collection had been made. Why had it} half-closed the shutters, thus preserving the 
been discontinued so suddenly, and how chanced 3 partial gloom which seemed so congenial to the 
it that a collection of so much value in all re- ; place. 
spects had been left untouched, till the dust of 3 Why was it that this scene of neglected 
years almost obscured the original richness of } splendor, this treasure of intellectual wealth, 
the bindings? : \ half buried in the past, fell so gloomily on her 
Another thing aroused conjecture also. The } spirits? What was the room to her? And why 


library was on the ground floor, occupying the } was she there, except to ascertain what capaci- 
extreme end of one wing of the building, to which } ties of home comfort the place afforded for her 
a large bay window had been added, filling the } unfortunate charge? 


Her 


room with pure light and enlarging it at the} 
same time. : 

When Catharine first entered the room, about ; 
a week after her arrival on'the Island, it was } 
buried in darkness, for long, wooden shutters ; 
were closed over the windows; and though it was 
early daylight, when the fresh, young morning 
was full of brightness, she was almost repulsed 
by the dusty and dim atmosphere. 

But she had received permission to visit every 
part of the house, and use everything it con- 
tained at discretion, for the comfort of herself 3 
and her companion. 





She could not answer these questions. 
heart beat heavily, and her eyes grew dim with a 
sort of foreboding terror, as she looked around. 
Yet a strange infatuation kept her in the room. 
She longed to know what the books contained, 
by whom they had been collected, and by whom 
read. 

This curiosity at last overcame the pressure 
upon her nerves. She arose, and opening a fold 
of the shutters again, surveyed the room a second 
time. It was early sunrise, and she had a full 
hour before Elsie would awake, or the family be 
Y abroad. As the light gradually flooded through 


With considerable effort she forced opened the; the room, she became self-possessed and more 
sashes and flung back the shutters from the { resolute. The superstitious feeling, that had at 
dusty pains. The morning sunshine came up} first swept through her nerves, yielded to a feel- 
through the valley in its first golden brightness, : ing of imaginative curiosity. She opened one 
and drifting through the pendent branches of 8} of the book-cases, almost with a feeling that it 
weeping elm, that sheltered the whole wing, } had life, and could be pained with the sharp 
poured in a flood through the window, till dust | wrench which she was obliged to give the lock. 
floated like a cloud of golden moats all around. ; As [ have said, the books were in various lan- 

It seemed to her almost like sacrilege, thus to } \ guages, and Catharine could read but two, her 
have let in the broad light on an obscurity of BO } ‘ native tongue and the French, which she had 
many years. The book-cases of dark wood, } caught up almost without effort by associations 
richly carved and set with plate-glass, took the i in early life, with persons to whom that lan- 
sudden light gloomily, and glimpses of the gilded : guage was most familiar; but she took down the 
bindings come dimly through the accumulated : Italian, German, and Spanish authors, with that 
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vague reverence which we always feel for a thing 
beyond our comprehension, and was seized with 
a quick thirst of the knowledge they contained. 

Here was a new world for the young woman, 
a world of fresh sensations and never-ending 
variety. She had fallen unawares upon a mine 
of thought, unappropriated, beautiful thought, 
from which she might carry away new life, and 
not diminish the original stock by a single idea. 
Here was happiness. Here was a solace for the 











from the glittering stone, a wreath of white jes- 
samine and orange blossoms, inlaid into the jetty 
surface with that exquisite skill known best to 
the Florentine artizans. Leaves of malachite, 
veined with many tints of green, were inter- 
spersed with the blossoms, and all looked fresh 
and pure as if the stone mockery had been 
wrought but yesterday. 

Here was a new theme of interest for Catha- 
rine. Some bridal garland seemed to have left 


baffled hopes and recoiling affections that had : its shadow on the stone, only to mock her 
burdened her soul so long. She would no longer ; curiosity. Surely all these stratige and beau- 
seek for joy among the living. The dead had } tiful objects could not have been gathered for 
left her the essence of their lives, and she would } the enjoyment of these two old people; for then 
read their books, she would learn all these; they could not have been so completely left to 


strange languages, she would live in the past 
lives of those who had became benefactors to 


moulder into ruin. 
When her conjectures reached this point, she 


humanity, by gathering the immortality which ; was called from the room by the low tinkle of 


belongs to them from the past, for the benefit 
of generations yet to come. 


With these thoughts, Catharine turned over i tory train of thought. 


a breakfast bell, which warned her of the hours 
she had unconsciously given to this unsatisfac- 
She hurriedly shook the 


the pages of an Italian poem, that she had taken } dust from her garments, and went out with a 


from the shelves. The very strangeness of the 


: strange, guilty feeling, as if she had been in- 


words had its fascination. She panted to wrestle } truding into a sacred place. 


with her own ignorance and overcome it with a $ 
But a sound in the house awoke } 
She had duties } ing; and how could she help the red flush that 


single effort 
her from this train of thought. 
to perform. Life was not given that it might be 
wasted in vague dreams and useless expecta- 
tions. She closed the book, and wandered 


How pleasantly the old people received her, as 
she entered the little breakfast-room that morn- 


rose to her temples, when they kindly inquired 
what had occupied her all the morning. She 
was about to answer, but a glance from Elsie, 


around the room, anxious to redeem it from its ’ who looked unusually serene and tranquil as 


state of neglect, and yet reluctant to disturb the 
repose in which every object had rested so long. 

As she stood, a light breeze swept up the 
valley and blew one of the shutters open, filling 
the room with light again. She noticed now a 
small mosaic table, half shrouded with a heap 
of what had been drapery cast over some object 
in the centre. Catharine lifted this drapery 
and found underneath a gilded bird-cage, which 
protected as it had been from the atmosphere, 
looked comparatively bright. The bottom was 
covered with seed husks, and among them lay a 
little heap of gold-tinted feathers, which seemed 
like a sleeping canary. But as Catharine bent 
over it, her breath disturbed the feathers, and 
they began to quiver, while one or two were dis- 





she sat by her mother, was an unaccountable 
check upon her. There was no meaning in that 
dark, mournful look, and Catharine had encoun- 
tered it a thousand times; but some unacknow- 
ledged intuition kept her silent; she could not 
force herself to speak of the room which she had 
just left. 


CHAPTER V. 

CaTHaRrine did not speak of her employment 
that morning. Some unaccountable restraint 
was upon her, and she could not force her 
tongue to ask the questions, that were con- 
stantly forming themselves in her mind. 

The old people were unusually quiet and 


lodged and floated softly through the wires. $ gentle. Pleasant dreams, or, what is perhaps 

Again Catharine was saddened. How many better, innocent thoughts, had filled their souls 
years must it have been since the poor bird, of } with sweet serenity. Since their daughter had 
which nothing now remained but the plumage, } returned, imperfect in temper and intellect as 
had starved to death in its cage? Who could } she was, their home had brightened into a Para- 
have been so cruel? What evil thing had left ; dise around them. They called the poor woman 
all this gloom and desolation behind? by a thousand sweet terms of endearment, as if 

She lifted the cage softly and wiped the dust § ‘ she had been still a child, and they indulging in 
from the Black marble on which it stood. With ; the first bright joys of parental life. It was 
the first sweep of her hand there shone out, ‘ beautiful to watch the holy workings of nature 
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in those old hearts, as they sat by the breakfast- 
table that bright spring morning side by side, 
with their daughter languidly reposing in an} 
easy-chair on the opposite side of the table. In 
the wanderings of her intellect, she had retained 
exaggerated vestiges of a taste originally luxu- 
rious and imaginative. Now the dress, which 
had once been splendid, became picturesque, and } 
at times fantastic, but it was always arranged } 
with a certain effect that bespoke great original 
refinement. She delighted in strong contrasts, 
rather than incongruities of color, and invariably 
rejected all fabrics that were not of the most 
delicate and costly of their kind. 

This particular morning she had arrayed 
herself with peculiar care. Her white muslin 
morning-robe was elaborately embroidered down 
the front and over the bosom. She wore dainty 
slippers of crimson Russian leather, embossed 
with gold; and had tied a small lace handker- 
ehief under her chin, which mingled softly with 
the profuse wealth of tresses, which she had been 
at great pains to train in long ringlets, evidently 
with some vague reminiscence of her childhood. 
There was nothing very fantastic in this cer-; 
tainly, but the kerchief on her: head, and the} 





muslin of her robe, was of that pale yellow tinge, ; 
which nothing but time can give; and the gold ; 
upon her slippers was tarnished till it seemed } 
like bronze. 3 


she sat, in her easy-chair, eyeing her strange 
dress with a vague smile, as if wholly absorbed 
by it. She shook out the satin folds of her robe, 
tightened the golden clasp at her waist, and 
smoothed down the yellow and costly lace that 
fell over her hands, with dim, self-complacency, 
smiling now and then on her parents, but utter- 
ing never a word. At length she seemed satis. 
fied with her finery, and turned her eyes upon 
the window. 

‘*Shall I open it?” said the dear old lady, still 
with tears in her eyes. 

The daughter did not reply, but a soft smile 
came to her eyes, which still looked longingly 
through the sash. An old pear tree was just in 
sight, clouded with white blossoms; and a plea- 
sant wind rippled through a thicket of lilac 
bushes and snow-balls, that grew nearer to the 
window, shaking their dew and perfume at once 
upon the air. The smile upon Elsie’s face grew 
brighter. She stood up, and looked earnestly 
through the window. A gleam of intelligence 
shot over her face. 

“The bee-hives—the bee-hives—who has 
broken up my bee-hives?” she murmured, in 
a tone of vague displeasure, ‘‘ What have they 
done with my bee-hives, mother?” 

The old woman’s eyes glistened through their 
tears. It was the second time that Elsie had 
called her mother; and the very heart seemed 


Besides this, poor Elsie had made still blossoming afresh in her bosom, as she listened 


more striking additions to her.toilet. Over the } to the holy sound. 

muslin robe she wore a long, ample gown of} The bee-hives, Elsie’s bee-hives. Alas! they 
crimson satin, lined with a lighter tinge of red, ; had been taken away from beneath the old pear 
which was. fastened at the waist with a belt of } tree more than twenty years. The bees had 
crimson morocco, united in front by an antique} been left to plunder the adjoining thickets and 


golden clasp. 

There was something in this dress, and in the 
evident satisfaction with which Elsie exhibited 
herself in it, that touched some hidden memory 
in the old people. They looked at each other 
furtively, as if anxious to know what impression 
it was making; and at last the old lady’s eyes 
quietly filled with tears, while a flush stole over 
her husband’s forehead, as if old memories were 
carrying the blood hotly to his brain. 

Catharine saw all this, and it added to the 
perplexity of her thoughts, But no one spoke. 
After a little, the old man bent his head with a 
sort of start, as if the thought had just struck 
him, and asked a blessing on the food, a duty 
which had never been delayed before by any 
worldly thought in many years. Catharine re- 
marked that his voice was indistinct, and the 
few words which fell from his lips came singly 
and at intervals, as with an effort of pain. 

Elsie had not spoken all the morning. There 


; clover fields, year after year, while no one 
touched the honey; and thus they had hived in 
neglect, dispersed, and left their cells empty, so 
long that the old people had almost forgotten 
that they ever existed. 

“The bees! oh! Elsie, they have gone to the 
woods,” said the old man, in a voice of touching 
apology. ‘We did not kill them, we never 
gathered an ounce of their honey. You do not 
mind that they are gone, Elsie dear?” 

“Oh!” answered Elsie, wearily, as if the effort 
to remember had exhausted her. ‘‘Gone, are 
they? what for? why did they go? How every 
thing slides, slides, slides away, and I keep run- 
ning after, forever and forever running after. 
Oh! I am tired!” 

The old people looked at one another, and at 
Catharine hopefully. 

«+Let her rest,” said Catharine, in a gentle whis- 
per. ‘‘Perhaps it may end better than we think!” 

“Yes,” said the old man, stealthily clasping 
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the withered hand of his wife, ‘‘let us watch. 
She may wander back to her youth again, and 
forget all that has passed between.” 

“It may be so—God help the poor child—it 
may be so,” murmured the old lady, casting 
looks of wistful tenderness across the table, 
while her daughter began to eat daintily, put- 
ting on airs like a child entrusted with a fork 
for the first time. 

It was remarkable that the old lady never 
spoke of her daughter, though an elderly woman 
with waves of grey in her hair, except as ‘‘the 
child,” or ‘‘the dear young creature.” To her 
those white hairs had no significance of age, but 
were the marks of a deep sorrow, over which the 
mother’s heart mourned perpetually. 

The breakfast was finished in silence. Catha- 
rine, usually so attentive to every movement of 
her charge, sat pre-occupied and thoughtful. 
The old people dropped back into their habitual 
calm, and Elsie still amused herself by arranging 
and re-arranging the folds of her robe, claiming 
admiration for the effect by child-like glances } 


the place seemed familiar, as if she had breathed 

it before. At any rate, a new vista of life opened 
3 to her from that room. It contained the means 
of knowledge, the power which should be to her 
} in the place of lost happiness. 
; It was two days before this room was entirely 
; in order, for it was only at intervals that Catha- 
} rine could visit it, and her labors were performed 
} with a guilty feeling, as if every wave of her 
> brush must inflict a pang upon the old people 
who trusted her so thoroughly. 

Had any one asked the girl why it was that 
she left the pictures to the last, and the meaning 
of the strange thrill that checked her whenever 
she approached them, no answer could have been 
obtained. She would have called it @ foolish 
superstition perhaps. Indeed she did chide her- 
self more than once for this vague feeling that 
possessed her, and imputed it to the general 
impression that she was intruding on sacred 

grounds, which had seized upon her from the 
first. 
When all was finished, the crimson drapery 





at her mother. Perhaps they were right, the ; taken from the table and arranged that it might 
woman certainly did seem to be going back to ; flow over the bay window, or fall in rich waves 
her childishness again! } against the black walnut casement on each side, 


When Catharine arose to go, Elsie, following ; when the great library chairs were dusted and 
out the wilful instincts of her new character, 3 in place, and the mosaic table shone out clear 
crept close to old Mrs. Ford, and clung to her } and bright, with the bird cage in the centre, she 
dress, entreating to be left, which flung the old } turned slowly and walked toward the pictures. 


couple into a state of absolute delight beautiful Again the strange chill arrested her. A thin 
to behold. It was the first time their child had ; veil of gauze hung like a dusty cob-web over the 
been content to remain alone with them since $ paintings, and the frames gleamed out dim and 
her sojourn in the house. Now she clung plead- 3 misty from the crimson walls. She stood and 
ingly to her mother’s dress, and seating herself : wondered, holding her breath. How many years 
upon a low stool at her feet, began to amuse } had that dusty web concealed the canvass which 


herself by arranging scraps of silk, which she 
found in her mother’s work-basket, with great 
nicety as to the colors, which made the old 
people look at each other with mournful smiles, 
it put them so in mind of old times when she 
was indeed a child body and mind. 

Meantime Catharine had gone back to the 
library. She would summon no help, but, 
closing the door which shut her out from the 
rest of the house, began to work diligently, 
cleansing the books from dust, and re-arranging 
everything exactly as she had found it. In the 


she was panting to look upon? Who had placed 
it there? Why had it never been removed? 
Perhaps it might prove the portrait of old Mr. 
Ford, or that dear old gentlewoman, his wife. 

These thoughts kept her motionless till curio- 
sity became painful. With a faint laugh at her 
own irresolution, she sprang upon a library chair 
and tore away the gauze. 

What a beautiful creature she must have been, 
this Elsie Ford, with those lustrous eyes, that 
peachy bloom of the cheek, and those lips so full 
and ripe, like strawberries with the June sun- 





progress of her task, she was constantly falling : shine upon them; and the smile too, hovering 
upon some new object of interest. The books ’ like the shadow of a honey-bee about the mouth, 
we have spoken of held forth a sort of enchant- 3} dimpling it softly at the corners. How beautiful 
ment which turned her from work. The bronze 3 Elsie Ford must have been! 

medallions took new interest after the dust$ Catharine’s eyes filled as she looked upon the 
had been removed from their delicate lines. But 3 portrait, and traced back its dim resemblance 
beyond this, was a vague feeling that she had a ; to the stricken woman whom she had just left, 
personal interest in redeeming those beautiful 3 catching like an infant at the sunbeams that 
objects from neglect. The very atmosphere of 3 came into her chamber window. The bright, 
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beautiful life, so charming in the picture, had all ; eventful, for the most terrible suffering as often 
faded out from the original being. That image } springs from common-place circumstances ag 
on the canvass seemed vital, Elsie the picture. ; from startling romance. It was a life of feeling, 
Catharine sunk down to the easy-chair and wept. } of endurance and doubt rather than action: 50 
After a time she went to the pendant of this } far destiny had been wrought out for her. She 
picture, still oppressed by the strange dread ; had neither chosen nor rejected it, gloomy it had 
which had followed her ever since she first} always been. Save the few months, when love 
entered the room. A sweep of her hand car- had filled her dreary lot with sunshine, so glori- 
ried away the gauze from this picture also, and } ous that her heart ached to think of it, existence 
that which was behind seemed to chill her into } to her had been a dreary thing. But the very 
marble. She did not breathe, the color left her $ ; absence of earthly friends, had unconsciously 
lips, and she retreated slowly backward, mute } : lifted her thoughts to a higher and holier power, 
and astonished. It was the portrait of her hus- $ ‘and there she had learned to look trustingly. 
band, the man who had abandoned her and her } She was young too and healthy, thus life was 
child to disgrace and starvation. Her own hus- 3 not altogether a desert. Though much of it hal 
band, for say what they would, deny it as he; been spent in an insane asylum, and the rest 
might, the man yonder, smiling upon her from } marked by orphanage and desertion. 
the crimson of the wall, with his clear grey eyes} Desertion, ah, there was the question, which 
and chesnut hair, washer husband. All the per-} had never yet been entirely put to rest: and 
jury on earth could not change the truth. It} now with that bright, honest face looking down 
was a terrible shock at first, this sudden appear- 3 upon her from the wall, her whole nature rose 
ance of the man who had wronged her. How} up against the conviction. He had died sud- 
frankly those eyes looked down into hers; that } denly, or something would yet arise to clear him 
smile hovering around the fine mouth: her heart 3 from the evil suspicions that she—wretch that 
swelled to meet it with a great throb of joy. ; she was—had dared to harbor against him. 
Those curls—chesnut with a gleam of gold in} These thoughts became a conviction. Her 
them—how often had she swept them together } face, still wet with tears, was bathed with 
in masses with her own hand, and laughed at} smiles. A holy faith in him she had loved s0 
the air of playful impatience with which he had truly filled her soul, and the happiness there- 
shaken them back to their place on his white ; from rose and sparkled like starlight all around 
temples. ‘her. Her hands were softly clasped; her lips 
Oh, these memories were too sweet and too { murmured a prayer for the forgiveness she 
painful. The joy of the past was upon it ina : would not grant to herself. She began to love 
bright rosy cloud, but underneath lay the black the old library and everything in it, for being 
thought that he had wronged and left her, in} the scene of this sweet revelation. She had 
abeyance truly, but still it was there, darting ‘ found her husband again. 
like a flash of lightning now and then through } As Catharine sat pondering over these 
her heart. thoughts, full of happiness and thanksgiving, 
In this struggle of joy and anguish she sat ; the door was softly opened, and Elsie Ford stole 
down, gazing up wistfully at the picture, and} in cautiously, and like a timid child that had 
though she knew that it was lifeless, beseeching ; gone wilfully astray. 
it to speak one word, and tell her that he was § Catharine sat still buried in the easy-chair 
blameless, that. the miserly old woman, his} with her back to the light, which lay full upon 
mother, had maligned him, and she would be-} the two pictures. Languid from the emotions 
lieve his first breath, believe even a look against through which she had just passed, and held in 
the whole world, —— facts, against truth } thrall by the very quiet with which Elsie had 
itself. ; ‘ entered, she sat motionless, watching the poor 
Thus half madly, the poor girl, the wife that } ; creature as she glided through the room. 
had no husband, who had been a mother and} The crimson drapery had been drawn over the 
was childless, pleaded with the dumb, smiling $ S arch of the window, falling a little apart in the 
picture. } centre, through which came a column of light 
At last the sound of her own voice fell back } upon the portraits, leaving the remainder of the 
upon her like a mockery. She hushed her weep- ' Mheary bathed, as it were, in the gloom of 
ing and grew still, but the yearning affections, } warm twilight. 
which are the perfume of womanhood, grew out} For a moment Elsie looked around as if be- 
of passion into thought. She pondered over her wildered. She had flung aside her crimson robe 
whole life, not yet a long one, nor scarcely : after one elaborate toilet, and now appeared in 
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a plain morning dress of pure white, loose from } 3 feather had settled upon the floor—and their 
the shoulders down. A band of scarlet chenille } absence seemed to_give her relief. 
twisted lightly together, gathered up the long | As the drapery fell from her face, it was 
tresses of her hair, which she had arranged in ; clasped again between her folded hands, while u 
fantastic| waves and masses back of her head, } dull stillness fell upon her. She was looking at 
as we find it in antique statues. In truth, all} her own picture. 
Elsie’s fantasies in dress had a classic grace; Catharine held her breath, for she was awe- 
about them, which perhaps sprang from some stricken by the changes that swept over that 
early taste, brightened into the picturesque by} pale face. Never, in all the changes of her in- 
insanity. Thus, in her sweeping white dress, sanity, had she seen that expression on Elsie’s 
and with the glowing scarlet in her hair, she ; face till now. At first the face took an expres- 
moved across the room, pausing every step or } sion of dull surprise, mingled with an undercur- 
two, and listening as if she feared that some one ’ rent of contempt, as if she fancied that some one 
might follow her. ’ were attempting to impose upon her. She drew 
A gleam of sharp intelligence shot across her { ; a step nearer, holding her breath, advancing 
face as she saw the bird cage, and darting toward } timidly as if she expected it to fly away at her 
it she opened the door, chirping softly with her } approach, as the bird had done. When she saw 
lips, as if to call the bird forth. But the jar : that it remained crowned with light and smiling 
that she had given to the cage, and the air ant} upon her, the poor woman stole closer, and at 
in motion by her drapery, took up the heap of } last touched it with her finger. 
plumage that she had taken for a bird, and sent } ’ A look of wild amazement swept over her face. 
it floating through the room. She dropped her } It had not disappeared with her touch. It smiled 
hand from the cage door, and drooping down- ; } upon her yet. No venomous thing had sprung 
ward in sad despondency, turned her head from from those parted and smiling lips. It was her- 
side to side, glaring with a woe-begone counte- : self gazing upon herself. She was there—and it 
nance at the feathers as they quivered from her $ ¢ Was there—oh, how that poor brain worked and 
sight, and settled down like soft gleams of gold § toiled to solve the question of its double self. 
in the dusky corners. 3 ; Was she, the creature of pain, with her temples 
“Gone, gone—all alike—all alike,” she mut- ; ° fall of fire, which had no power to melt the snow 
tered, in a low, tearful voice. ‘So it is always, ; from her hair, an evil growth from the loveliness 
always, everything that loves me dies—every : before her, and that perfect still? After wan- 
thing that I love melts into air, or turns into } dering so many years, with age upon her limbs, 
some wicked creature and stings me. My poor and a curse at her heart, had she come back 
bird, my pretty canary, why did I come? why { upon her own young self to be met with smiles 
did I let these wicked hands touch his cage? 3 : and pleasant looks, as if no wickedness had ever 
they have driven him off, turned him into a wasp 3 ; ’ crept between them. 
that will sting, sting, sting, oh!” ; How was it that this beautiful woman, Elsie 
She shrunk back from the light, and held out } Ford, Elsie, no, no, she would not speak or think 
her hands with the palms outward, as if warding } the name that would wound the beautiful young 
off the insects that she fancied herself to have 3 creature, and for the world she wouldn’t do it; 
created. ; she who knew so well what pain was, and how 
“T can’t help it—how can I? If these cruel } ; sharp a pang the sound of that name had been 
things start to life with a touch of my finger, it} before her own heart became so clouded and 
is his fault, not mine; he drained the fresh life § : heavy. No, she would be very kind to the poor 
from my soul and filled it with this wickedness. young creature, it would be a pity to drive that 
If it kills all beautiful things, and turns them ; smile away, and see those red lips growing pale 
into vipers and stinging insects that come back $ and blue with such loved words as she could 
upon me for food, eating and biting at my tem- $ utter but would not. 
ples day and night, how can I help it?” : But how came Elsie Tord there, surrounded 
The poor woman uttered these wild words with : : by so many beautiful objects, and with the sun- 
a low cry of anguish, fighting the air with one } : light dancing and sparkling over her hair, as if 
hand, and gathering the folds of her morning { it were playing upon the neck of araven? She 
robe up over her face with the other, as if to} remembered well that these long tresses had 
protect it from harm. : mene cut off, and the dress of amber damask 
At last she looked up fearfully and with a} taken away. In its place—oh, she remembered 
shudder. What she deemed the swarm of yellow ; that with a cry of anguish—in place of that 
Wasps no longer flew across the light, for the last } robe they had bound her arms under a human 
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garment, so strong, and scant, and coarse. Oh,; She turned from the picture at length, shaking 
she remembered more, a thousand times more, her head wearily, as if the struggle for memory 
but it was all so confused, flame, smoke, tears, ‘had worn her out, Then her eyes fell upon the 
cries breaking around her as she had seen (for other portrait, the handsome, bright-looking man 
Elsie there had been where the mountains was) } ’ who had left so strange an _impression upon 
Vesuvius, clad in ashes, and crowned with clouds } Catharine. 

of smoky flame. But how wasall this? Howhad; Her eyes grew larger; her lips parted, and 
Elsie Ford came out from this fiery furnace so 3 with a long, breathless gaze she sunk slowly to 
beautiful, so pleasant to look upon? It troubled 3 the floor, like-a snow-wreath touched by the sun, 
her poor brain to make it all out. Ah! now she} and shrouded her face. 


had it once more, Elsie had not been into the 
yalley and shadow of death. It was herself only, : 
the evil growth cast off by the beautiful one who } ; 
had been so full of trouble. He had not killed 
Elsie, only herself, and not even that. Death 
would have been very pleasant at his hands, 
that was perhaps why he had let her suffer so 
_much, but not die. g 

Poor Elsie! Some gleams of reason were} 
struggling through all this wild talk, and this 
confusion of thoughts, and every ray of con- 
sciousness was a pang. 





Catharine arose and bent over the prostrate 
woman. 

‘Elsie, dear Elsie, speak to me!” 

There was a movement of the white drapery, 
and a low moan. 

“They are together, they two together yet, 
and I, oh, me—oh, me.” 

She did not lift her head again, but went 
trembling and drooping from the library, moan- 
ing all the way. (TO BF CONTINUED.) 
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BY MARTHA 


Aut day long a weight of sadness 
On my weary heart had lain; 
All the night I heard the tempest 
Beating on the window pane. 


Heard and thought how like our life is 
To a Wintry day and night; 

Long and bitter cold the darkness, 
Few and short the hours of light. 


Few and short, and oh! how vainly 
Whez iife’s evening has come on, 
Mourn we strength and vigor wasted, 

Weep we for our work undone. 


Weep we for the hopes of morning; 
For the high resolves of noon; 
Hopes and high resolves but ending 

In the darkness of the tomb. 


Such had been my sad communings 
Yesterday and yester night; 

While a sorrow which I name not, 
Banished sleep till morning light. 


Banished sleep till the grey twilight 
Of a cold December morn, 

Slowly chasiag back the darkness, 
Bade life up and struggle on, 


SION. 
CAMERON, 


Then as closed my weary eyelids 
For a whispered morning prayer; 
Sleep’s relenting angel touched them, 
And to visions bright and fair 


Gently led; and then she gave me 
(How I could not tell so well, 

But I held them, and their fragrance 
Lingers round me like a spell.) 


One white rose and two moss rose-buds, 
Set around with mignonette; 

For as many costly jewels 
I would not that dream forget. 


I would not forget the lesson 
It has taught my waking hours; 
Pure, and meek, and gentle-hearted, 
Were the language of those flowers. 


And I humbly took the teaching, 
Lower bowed my stubborn will, 

Learned that for a patient spirit 
Life has much of sunshine still. 


Still ’mid storms a quiet pathway 
To the gentle heart is given; 

And the pure dread not its closing, 
They are only nearer Heaven. 


ee 
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THE LAST 


BY MRS. 


Srep softly—speak low—the white-haired man 3 
js gone. Love, grief and prayer were unavailing } 
to keep back the spoiler. What brings the tears 
afresh as yon fair girl bends toweep? Dreamily 3 
her eyes wander over the large print of the old $ 
family Bible hallowed by his side. She remem- } 
bers well the last time his dim and aged eyes} 
were bent above it. She stands by the little} 
oaken table; there is his arm-chair—there are 3 
his spectacles—his staff is in its oy pa 
corner—all things speak of him—but he is not § 
there. ; 

The fair-haired girl is dreaming. To her} 
vision it is again the hour of worship, and the 3 
great Bible lays on his knee. There is majesty ; 
in his voice, though it trembles as the broken 3 
tones of a mighty wave that is spending its; 
strength upon the shore for the last time. And } 
he reads with closed eyes—for his soul is all 


familiar with the grandeur of those noble words, 


“1 knew that my Redeemer liveth.” 


WORSHIP. 
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old man; he, so like his mother, that her very 
angel seems to dwell in his soul and speak in 
every look and action. 

And then they sit down. It seems as if some 
insensible cord binds them together closer than 
ever, to-night. 

There are choice spirits waiting for Thomas; 
the cheek of a beautiful girl pales as the hours 
speed, because Benjamin tarries; and a group 
of girlish friends pause in the midst of their 
innocent mirth to wonder what has become cf 
Mary. 

Still they hover around the old man, their 
father. He never seemed so dear before. His 
voice was always soft—now ’tis music; his smile 
always sweet, but now ‘tis seraphic. And even 
after they have bidden him good-night, they 
keep returning—Mary for one more kiss; and 
the others with affectionate words, telling him 
how careful he must be, and certainly to ring 
for them if the fire goes out. 

And once in that never-to-be-forgotten night 


And when it is finished, there is something} he does ring for them. The fire is almost out. It 
like the awe the heart feels in the wide hush } blazes at times in the hollow eye; it kindles in 
of Nature before she gathers her winds for ele- ; the sunken cheek, but its light is the fitful 
mental battle. But he gazes about him and} gleam of struggling life, fanned by the lips of 
smiles, and the living band breathe freely again death. 

—there is so much sweetness in that smile. $ Thomas, strong though he is, and with the 

And the prayer that follows—oh! that last} scar of honorable battle seaming his brow, shakes 
prayer! Oh! the tremulous entreaty of those ’ like an aspen; and the groans that would echo 
uplifted arms! The glory reflected from the ; through the house he keeps down with a crushing 


shining brew, whose thin locks fall like the 
silvery silk over a bending ear of corn fully 
ripe. 

They look through tears upon him. His form 
is no longer bent—and a lambent fire plays in 
the faded blue eyes. Not a tone falters—not 
one of his lambs is forgotten in that last peti- 
tion. 

He prays for his Mary, fragile and blue § 
veined; she whose slender thread of life has 
been so often nearly snapped asunder. And he 
pleads for Thomas, his first-born, who stands in 
the might and stature of manhood, wishing that ; 
he had bent his stubborn knees instead; his? 
rugged face wet with the tears he has ever till 
then restrained. 

Nor is the Benjamin of his love forgotten; he 
who has never spoken an unfilial word to the 

Vou. XXIX.—8 





hand. 

And Benjamin totters like a child, and sinks 
nerveless and weeping at the bedside. Mary, 
alone, with no color in her cheeks, lifts the 
dying head to her bosom, and there he peace- 
fully breathes out his being. 

It is over; the vision is gone, and Mary, in 
her sable garments, stands an orphan, her hands 
clasped upon her father’s old Bible, 

Yes, step softly—speak low—the white-haired 
man is gone. 

He is gone. As when a towering oak is missed, 
the eye still glances upward where stood the 
trunk, so in every familiar place the glance of 
love seeks to shape out the tall, venerable form 
of the aged patriarch. 

In vain. But there is a green spot sacred to 
memory. 
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Yes! for there, every grassy blade is hallowed; ; him, and watched by never sleeping angels— 
every dust-atom precious as gold. For, lying there, after a “night of storm,” the dear old 
with the garments of death drawn softly around ! father awaits the morn of resurrection. 





COMMUNION WITH NATURE. 
BY CARRIE BARRETT. 


On, let me turn aside from this lone way, ; In the loud anthem mingled, join to raise 
Which long hath come at bidding of my feet; 3 Their soul-fal echoes far beyond the reach 
In those unbounded peopled walks to stray; ‘ Of mortal’s ear to hear, or power to praise; 
There let this silent throbbing beat to beat, ; Save when enraptured by this living dream, 
Commune with Nature; mute with thousand tongues, ; Our souls are turned to the harmonious theme. 
Inanimate with livi i f lif : 
A SO is ty eg ps : Eve’s dawn! Behold this strangely beauteous sight! 
Unheard and voiceless with its world-wide lungs, r : ne 
, . ‘ ‘ Each thing of Nature with accordant strain, 
Amid this loud and unharmonious strife ; R ne Py we ihe nish 
Oh, let this fount within by love be stirred, 1 pte , viaueerbre wong 24 ine — 
Deep silence echo sounds o’er hill and plain. 
And her soft cadence be no more unheard. ei 
The boisterous owl that wakes the midnight hour, 
The breaking waves that on the beaches roll, 


on 


I pass without, unchecked, with hope to find 
Those holy chords that vibrate to this will; The mighty thunders that reveal like power, 
This will—the yearnings of ungoverned mind, Strike deep on listening earth; but on the soul 
Breathing for pity, loudly deep, and still. > More deep th’ unfathomed waves of Nature’s song, 
The evening zephyr, and the forest gale, Which loud in grandeur, pass unheard along 
Seem but to fan some burning glade ere past, 
Yet bear the light of life’s etherial vale, 
Too dear for mortal tongues, too bright to last; 
My cheek, my brow, heeds not, my soul they fan, 
And waken love, and hope, ne’er woke by man. 
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; Oh, Holy Land of sweet communion! fain 
ould I forever dwell, by all unseen, 
Where no wet lids, no furrowed brows remain, 
To sigh to others that a wreck hath been; 
A boundless, lone retreat; a day of night, 
Why do we this rich soil so thoughtless pace? ’ Reflecting beauties fashioned as above, 
Why so unmeaning turn our eyes above? ; Where airy beings pass in shades of light, 
W 


eres. 


There dwells the wealth of Time’s unended race— And heart-prints linger on the sands of love; 
There myriad voices chant, attuned to love. here countless voices in accordance send, 
Each hill, each stone, earth, rock and valley each, Their silent wish for all to be a friend. 


OH, WELL DO I REMEMBER, LOVE.’ 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Then half in earnest, half in jest, 
You asked if I would spare 


Ox! well do I remember, love, 
The time when first we met, 
The hour, the spot, the words we spoke, 


A single rose-bud from my wreath. 
I never can forget. 


I gave it on the spot, 
And said, that ere its bloom were shed, 
The giver ’d be forgot. 


I cannot tell what made them dear, 
They’re nothing to repeat: 

Who that inhales a flower’s perfume 
Can tell what makes it sweet! 


We gazed upon the starry skies, 
Upon the silent lake, 

As spell-bound by a witching spell 
I did not care to break. 


You plucked a daisy from the sod, 
And wreathed it in my hair, 


’Tis doubtless so, thy heart now holds 
No record of that hour; 

Alike forgotten is the gift, 
And her who gave the flower. 


But I, oh! I can ne’er forget, 
And still that hour to me 


A bright oasis, ever green, 
On life’s dark waste will be! 
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BY CLARA MORETONR. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 66. 


CHAPTER VII. N 


Ir was wonderful to see Mrs. Gray in her} 
new sphere. How, under the circumstances, 
she could so adapt herself to her situation, was } 
a source of wonder to Paul and Helen. 

If she enjoyed her triumph, she did not show 3 
it. In vain Kate watched for some display of 3 
the malice she had expected to detect—the 3 
tyranny sho had fancied would be exercised over } 
her. In no way was there anything of the kind } 
discernible. She took no advantage of her hus- § 
band’s complete devotion, but seemed quite as} 
anxious to pay deference to his tastes and wishes 
as he was to cousult her own. : 

Helen soon settled back into her former opinion } 
of Maggie, and thought it charming that uncle } 
Will had found so fond a wife. Kate, on the: 


when Mr. Blight comes, show him into the 
library.” 

Mrs. Gray went to her own room, and tearing 
the card into atoms threw it in the grate. Then 
crossing the hall, she looked into Kate’s room. 

‘Not ready yet, Kate? Why, you look as 
though you had been crying. I declare I am 
half amind to go without you.” 

“I wish you would,” answered Kate. 

“‘Oh, nonsense! come along,” said Mrs. Gray, 
with an air of assumed playfulness, ‘‘ you'll make 
a capital foil for me, you look so like a fright 
to-night.” 

“I shall not inconvenience myself for such 
a purpose,” answered Kate, coldly, ‘“my head 
aches, and I do not choose to go.” 

“Very well, have your own way,’ 


, 


and Mrs. 


contrary, felt as though she was living on the$ Gray closed the door, saying to herself, ‘Let 
side of a volcano, which at any moment might } me be as successful in my next undertaking, and 
pour the whole tide of its fury over her. And : all will be weil.” 
Paul, in writing the news to Reginald, declared} She looked very charmingly in her pink satin 
that the days of witchcraft were revived, so won- } opera cloak with its ermine border, and the bands 
derful and so complete was the transformation. Sof her soft brown hair so skilfully interwoven 
The visit of the Clifford’s was abruptly termi-% with red pearis. Atleast so thought her cousin, 
nated, by letters from home, announcing the $ Vincent Blight, as he encountered her in the hall. 
arrival of relatives; and Kate, with sorrowful $ With eager haste she drew him into the supper- 


forebodings, saw them take their departure. 

Vincent Blight, a cousin of Mrs. Gray’s, had 
been a frequent visitor at the house since her 
marriage; and his attentions to Kate became so 
marked as to annoy her exceedingly Much 
against her own wishes she had consented to 
accompany him and his cousin to the opera, as 3 
her father had made it an especial request. ng 
was the evening of the day on which the Clif- 
ford’s left. 

Mrs. Gray on her way down, with her opera 
cloak over her arm, met a servant on the stairs 
with a card. She extended her hand. 

“It is for Miss Kate, madam,” he said, re- 
taining the card. 

“Tt is all the same, John—give it to me.” 

Mrs. Gray took it and read, ‘Reginald Camp- 
bell.” 

“I am going back to my chamber, and I will} 
take it up to Miss Kate,” she said, ‘‘and, John, ; 





room. 

‘‘He is here! Reginald Campbell! What we 
do must be done quickly and efficiently. Do you 
go into the library and stay ten minutes at least. 
Then come into the parlor and converse with me 
as though you had just left Kate, and she were 
your fiancee. I will draw you out. The better 
you sustain your part, the more hope of final 
success. Speak of Kate as being too much in- 
disposed to go to the opera. Fortunately she 
will not go. Don’t disturb Mr. Gray—he is in 
his study.” 

“‘T understand; but, Mag, we shall be con- 
founded late at the opera.” 

“IT do not care for that. Remember, on no 
account betray that we are cousins.” 

With a, self-possessed, easy air, Mrs. Gray 
entered the parlor. 

“TI am very sorry, Mr. Campbell, to be the 


bearer of ill news, but Kate is too much indis- 
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posed to see even as old a friend as yourself this 
evening.” 

“This is unfortunate,” said Reginald, real; 
annoyance depicting itself on his features. 
‘Would she not make the effort, Mrs. Gray, if } 
you tell her that I am obliged to return to} 
Boston in the first train to-morrow, on my way 
to Liverpool?” 

‘She is not well enough to come down, Mr. 
Campbell; you will be obliged to excuse her,” 
said Mrs. Gray, with cold dignity, 

Something in the snake-like glittering of her 
eyes reminded Reginald of her threat, which he 
had supposed executed in her marriage. She 
would carry her revenge farther, he thought. 
He knew that with so little time before him 
everything was in her power, and although it 
humbled his pride, he would not give up without 
making one more attempt to see Kate. 

‘‘Under the circumstances, Mrs. Gray, if you 
will accompany me, I can see no impropriety in 
my visiting her in her own room.” 

Mrs. Gray’s lip curled. ‘I do not know to 
what circumstances you allude. The gentleman 3 
whom her father wishes her to marry, and to 
whom she is not at all wanting in the bestowal 
of her favors, I left but a few moments since 
with Mr. Gray in her chamber.” 

An incredulous smile spread over Reginald’s 
face. 

“*T see you do not believe me,” she added, her 
eyes glittering with passion. 

‘‘Rather improbable,” said Reginald, with a 
half-careless, half-defiant look. ‘‘Can I see Mr. 


Gray?” he continued, ‘‘or is he too much indis- 
posed?” 


Mrs. Gray’s answer was interrupted by the 
entrance of her cousin. A few common-place 
remarks followed the introduction of the gentle- 
men, when Vincent, addressing Mrs. Gray, said, 

‘Kate looks badly this evening. We must not 
let her dissipate so much.” 

“Tt is not the dissipation out of doors so 
much, I fancy, as it is the late hours within,” 
she answered, with a sidelong nod of her head 
toward him—her gestures and her looks ex- 
pressing more than her words. 

‘What do you know of our late hours, Mrs. 
Gray? Kate surely has not been complaining of 
me?” questioned Vincent, really looking quilty, 
as well he might. 

Reginald, who now arose to take his departure, 
bowed with cold hauteur to Mr. Blight, reiterated 
his regrets at Kate’s indisposition to Mrs. Gray, 3 
and without making another attempt to see Mr. } 
Gray, left the house. : 

“Foiled! by St. George,” said Vincent, ’ 
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throwing himself back in his chair. ‘Who 
would have thought we should have had go 
little trouble? Come, ma cousine, let us be off. 
I don’t want to lose Casta Divini.” 

‘*Have patience! I tell you everything de- 
pends upon to-night. To-morrow he sails for 
Liverpool, and Kate must be irretrievably yours 
before his return, or she will never be. I must 
make Mr. Gray go with us to the opera, or Regi- 
nald Campbell may be coming back to have an 
interview with him; and then much good will all 
this have done us.” 

Mrs. Gray soon returned with her husband, 
who, flattered by his wife’s evident desire for 
his company, was only too happy to give up the 
quiet evening he had promised himself, and obey 
her summons. Vincent Blight joined them, and 
as they were going out of the door, Mrs. Gray 
ringing the bell, said, ‘Mr. Gray, hadn’t you 
better tell John that Miss Kate must not see any 
one this evening? She has such a frightful head- 
ache that I would not like to answer for the 
consequences if she was to be annoyed with 
company. I am positively afraid of brain fever.” 

‘‘Indeed! hadn’t I better go for Dr. Living- 
ston?” 

‘Oh, no, if she is only kept quiet she may 
sleep it off. Hurry—there’s a dear.” 

John answered the bell, and Mr. Gray exe- 
cuted his commission to the letter. 

‘*Miss Kate must not see a soul, this evening, 
John. She is threatened with brain fever. Re- 
member, not at home to every one.” 

“Very well, sir,” answered the unsuspicious 
waiter, and the door closed, the carriage rolled 
off, and they were gone. 

Meanwhile, Kate, sitting in her chamber, 
thinking over her disappointment in not sooner 
seeing Reginald, and wondering why he did not 
write to her father, if that odious law suit, of 
which Paul had told her, still detained him, 
heard their departure, and scarcely conscious 
of what she was doing—more to cool her burning 
cheeks perhaps than for any other reason, threw 
up her sash and looked down the street until the 
rumbling of the carriage died away. Next, the 
heavens all glorious with stars enchained her 
attention, and she could not repress the tears 
that came to her eyes as she thought of her dead 
mother; and of the one who so unworthily filled 
the void in her father’s heart which that mother’s 
death had made. She recalled the petty decep- 
tions that she was daily, yes, hourly cognizant 
of, and her proud, truthful spirit rebelled at the 
subjection it was under. She was fully aware 
of the intentions of Vincent Blight, and knew 
also that his cousin forwarded them in every 
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possible way. Her father’s partiality for him ; over six weeks. Some few minor arrangements 
was also evident; but she had determined at the ; were entered upon, such as would forward their 
first word from her father, to make to him a} wedding taking place at Ashlea, if Kute’s father 
full confession of her heart, and she was sure; proved obdurate, and then Reginald reluctantly 
that nothing more would be necessary to enlist took his departure, and Kate returned to her 
him on Reginald’s side. Still she had occasional ; room and wept herself to sleep. 
fears of his wife’s influence over him, and the } Mrs. Gray, peeping in on her return from the 
suspense was becoming very wearying. } opera, was well pleased at the evicences of Kate’s 
So wrapped was Kate in her own meditations, ; having passed an unhappy evening in the soli- 
that she was not conscious of the manly figure ; tude of her chamber by the traces of tears on 
on the opposite pave, that pacing and repacing } her cheeks; and in the morning she was still 
the flag-stones observed her attentively. It was} farther convinced of the success of her plot, by 
not until he had crossed the street, and stood ; ascertaining through John that no one had called 
directly underneath her window that her atten- } after her departure. 
tion was engaged. ; Vincent Blight dropped in to dinner. Kate 
“Kate!” called a whispered voice. Her heart } found it more wearisome than ever to listen to 
gave one bound and answered, “Reginald.” his flattery, and her absent-minded mood was 
Away from the window, and down the staircase 3 noticeable to all. 


to the front door, she flew like a deer—as noise- 


A bold move in the game between Mrs. Gray 


lessly and almost as quickly. The one moment and her cousin, recalled Kate to a full conscious- 


that Reginald held her to his heart repaid her 
for her days of anxiety. 

As she led the way to the library, he whis- 
pered, j 

“T have been here once before, this evening, 
Kate, and was positively denied all hope of seeing 
you. I think you had better take me where we 
shall be the least likely to be disturbed; for I 
have much to say to you.” 

They went into the study, an inner room con- 
necting with the library, and there Reginald told 
Kate of Mrs. Gray’s stratagem, and the part 
Vincent Blight had borne in it. They discussed 
their plans and prospects for the future, Regi- 
nald suggesting that if she kept his interview a 
profound secret until his return from Europe, 


ness of what was going on around her. 

“So your friend, Reginald Campbell, sails 
to-morrow. Do yon know how long he has been 
engaged to Miss Kingsley? She looked very 
well last night.” 

“I do not know, for the engagement was re- 
ported to have been broken off at one time, but 
his appearance at the opera with her last evening 
would seem to confirm the subsequent rumor of 
its renewal. However, I should not have much 
confidence in Ais engagements. I can count at 
least a dozen to whom he has played the devoted 
in as many months.” 

“Ah! that solves an enigma for me,” said 
Mrs. Gray—then looking archly at her cousin, 
she continued, ‘‘I did not know his reputation. 





she would probably be met with less persecution ’ Now, Vincent, upon my authority you may add 
on his account. ’two more to your list. Kate and I met him 

‘Ah, Kate, it grieves me to leave you with; at Ashlea; and you may believe me, when I 
such people,” he said, ‘‘if you would only con- assure you, that in turn, he was a most devoted 
sent, in half an hour I would put it out of their 3 chevalier to us. If Kate were honest enough to 
power to annoy you.” } confess the truth, I think she would acknowledge 
Kate colored to her temples, but she answered } that her frequent sad moods of late, have some 
firmly, connection with the memory of her whilom most 


“That would be doing injustice to poor papa. } devoted.” 
s 


No, Reginald, we will do our duty.” ; ‘‘What!” exclaimed Mr. Gray, looking up from 
So it was arranged that this engagement should } his plate, which heretofore had seemed to absorb 
be kept secret until Reginald’s return, when he } his attention. 
could plead his own cause with Mr. Gray; and Kate, who had listened quite calmly, confident, 
meanwhile Kate was to make all preparations 3 from her previous knowledge of their stratagem, 
for her marriage immediately upon his return, } that every word they were uttering was false, 
with her father’s consent if it could be obtained, } now lost her self-possession and her temper. All 
and without it, if not. ; her good resolutions were forgotten, and her face 
His presence in Liverpool was only required } was pale with passion as she answered, 
for a few days, and should the passage both $ «Take care, Mrs. Gray! Do not tempt me 
going and returning prove favorable, he thought : too far, for you are more in my power than you 
the entire period of his absence would not extend : imagine yourself to be.” 
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Mrs. Gray cast a meek, appealing look at her; that have characterized you of late. He is 
husband. scoundrel!” 


$ 
‘*Kate!” said he, ‘‘will you never curb that ‘*Father!” interrupted Kate. 


ungovernable temper of yours? Leave the table! : ‘‘Hearmethrough,” he continued. ‘Now, of 
and do not disgrace it again with your presence } course, you have seen your folly, and Margaret’s 
until you can show more respect to my wife.” 3 disinterestedness in warning you of him; and it 
‘Let me intercede for her this time,” said 3 is our joint wish that you receive the addresses 
Vincent Blight. S of Mr. Blight with the consideration that they 
‘*I wish no one to intercede for me,” said 3 merit from a man of his position. He is aware 
Kate, as she proudly left the room. ‘ of your previous unfortunate attachment, and is 
‘Her temper is a great grief to me,” said Mr. } willing to trust to time to influence you in his 
Gray. sighing, and looking at his wife. ‘‘Her?favor. By Christmas, Kate, we are all desirous 
misunderstanding of you is so wilfully persevered $ that the wedding should como off.” 
in. I will give her time to reflect upon it. See «Oh, father! oh, father !’’ sobbed Kate, alarmed 
that she remains in her room for a week, Mar- ’ out of her fancied security by the nearness of the 
garet. It is a punishment that she deserves.” $time; for she knew that unforseen circumstances 
“Are you aware that in the fulfilment of such § might possibly prevent Reginald’s return until 
a decree, the innocent will be made to suffer 3 long after that period. 
also?” said Mr. Blight. $ ‘Not so soon, father, for pity’s sake! If you 
‘*How so?” questioned Mr. Gray. ; have any love left for me—for the only child of 
This led to Vincent Blight’s declaring himself $ your first wife. Oh, think of her, father, and of 
to be the lover of Kate; and he received her 3 the happy years you spent with her, and have 
father’s consent, and his promise to push matters ; mercy on me!” 
to a speedy termination. $ Thus conjured, Mr. Gray’s heart softened, and 
It was now the beginning of November, and a $ the promise was given that Kate required, viz: 
wedding at Christmas all agreed would be a 3 that the wedding should not be announced, nor 
desirable adjunct to its festivities. surged upon her before spring. Earnestly Kate 
longed to confide in her father, but she dared 
not do it while he continued so blindly attached 
CHAPTER VIII. 3 to his wife. She was, therefore, obliged to go 
Kare, unaware of her father’s command, kept } on with the’ preparations he had ordered her to 
her chamber from choice; and as this did not } make, but she treated Vincent Blight with a 
suit Mrs. Gray’s plans, she instigated her hus- $ coolness little short of disdain, persisting in her 
band to send for her to come down to the draw- 3 refusal to listen to one word of love from him. 
ing-room. Reluctantly Kate obeyed; and to her ; So long as he conversed upon common-place 
relief she found her father alone. 3 topics she endured his presence, but the moment 
«Your obstinacy, Kate, is very painful to me,” } that he offered a renewal of his addresses, she 
he said. ‘Why will you not give Margaret the ’ maintained a scornful silence, or haughtily left 
apology that you owe her, and join our family } the room. 
cirele again?” $ Qn one occasion when she had walked off in 
‘Never, father!” answered Kate, with great ’ this manner, he said to his cousin, 
firmness. ‘‘Never! I would not so violate my ‘That girl will never marry me. I am only 
own conscience, for I owe her no apology.” making a fool of myself hanging around her.” 
“Well, well, say no more. You will never} ‘She shall marry you,” answered his cousin. 
live happily under the same roof, and I fully ; **Be satisfied to leave things to me for the pre- 
agree with Margaret in thinking that a speedy } sent; and when she is your wife you can take 
marriage is the best thing for you.” ; your revenge for the airs and the affronts she 
Kate remembered Reginald’s advice to make } shows you now.” 
no opposition, but on the contrary, to assist in} ‘‘Zounds! that J will,” replied Vincent, with 
preparing for a wedding if so urged to do, and : hearty earnestness. So the shopping, and the 
that he should not be at fault if he did not gratify ; making up continued as usual, and Kate’s trous- 
them with one; although the groom might not be } seau promised to be one of the most magnificent 
of their choosing. So Kate meekly folded her of the season. 
hands, and her father continued, $ Of course Mr. Gray approved of everything 
“Margaret has told me of that Campbell’s } that his wife selected, and as his eyes glanced 
attentions to you, and his subsequent desertion. over the elegant fabrics, and costly laces that 
This accounts for the gloom and irritability ' were frequently displayed, he thought that most 
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certainly Kate must now do justice to the wife 
he had chosen. One morning when he had been 
called in to consult as to some choice of goods, 
he left the room with a sigh, completely dis- 
couraged in his hopes; for Kate’s face and man- 
ner but too plainly showed the aversion she could 
not disguise. 

Kate followed him into his study, and flinging 
his arms around his neck, said, 

“Do not think me ungrateful, pa! Indeed— 
indeed I am not, but I feel so guilty with all 
these beautiful things you are buying for me. 
If I only dared to tell you all.” Then, frightened 
at what she had said, she darted from him, and 
in her own chamber bewailed with bitter tears 
the loss of the love her father had once borne 
her. 

Ah, Kate, it was not lost! For a time weeds 
might choke the fountain, but nevertheless the 
pure water gurgled and gushed underneath, and 
some day with resistless force would sweep before 
it the worthless things that obstructed it in its 
flow. 

Such thoughts came to Kate, and fortified in 
her belief that truth would in the end triumph, 


she dried her tears and resigned herself to the } 
3 view with you, sir,” 


course of events. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was Christmas week, and Mr. Gray had 


Kate passed the evening pleasantly, alone with 
her father in his study. 

Mr. Gray was more than usually affectionate, 
and Kate found it more difficult to keep her 
secret from him than it had ever been before. 
Once or twice her father saw her brush the tears 
from her eyes—tears that would gather there 
despite all her exertions to keep them back; and 
at length he said, 

‘*What troubles you, Kate?” 

“It is a secret that I have to keep from you, 
pa, and it is that which troubles me. I never 
thought to keep such a thing from my father.” 

‘‘And why do you have to keep it from me? 
Is it your duty not to disclose it?” 

“No, no, it is my duty to tell it to you, I sup- 
pose, else I should not be so very miserable; and 
yet I am afraid to tell you. Oh, how I wish I 
could.” 

Mr. Gray changed his seat, taking one beside 
his daughter, and caressingly drawing her head 
to his breast, so reassured her of his love that 
the whole tale would have been disclosed to him, 
had not the entrance of a servant interrupted 
them. 

‘‘A strange gentleman wishes a private inter- 
said John. 

‘*Very well, show him into the library,” an- 
swered Mr. Gray, and he shut his study door as 
he went in. 

It was a long time that Kate sat there—think- 





” 


accepted an invitation to pass the festival day § ing of her father—thinking of Reginald, and of 
at Blightdale. Of late he had pondered much} all that might keep them apart. Indistinctly, 
over Kate’s strange looks and restless ways, in $ from within the library, she heard low tones as of 
connection with what had escaped her in his ; one speaking earnestly-—freqaently her father’s 
study; and he feared that he was doing wrong } voice breaking in, but her mind was too much 
in subjecting her to the attentions, which he : occupied with herself, to give more than a pass- 
could not fail to perceive that she received as Sing thought as to who might be the intruder— 
persecutions. Left to himself, he would have } unwelcome, she certainly fancied, for her father’s 
withdrawn the consent he had so hastily given, ‘ tones were petulant—growing more so, and his 
but he could not find it in his heart to oppose $ Voice louder, until at length she caught the 
his wife, who was so determined upon the match. 3 words. 

Kate herself grew fairly feverish with expecta- ; ‘*How dare you, sir? J tell you it is false.” 
tion, as the hours when she might begin to look : Kate sprang to her feet and listened intently 
for Reginald drew near. ; for the answer. 

The day before Christmas, Mrs. Gray accom- } “T am sorry, sir—I am very, sir; but I have 
panied her cousin to Blightdale, to superintend : g ’ told you nothing that your own daughter cannot 
some preparations for the expected guests—her ; substantiate.” 
uncle’s family being absent in Europe. It was} She pressed her hands tightly over her heart. 
arranged that she should pass the night there, : and her cheeks, which had been flushed like the 
but fearing that if she were not at home to; heart of a rose, grew white as marble. She 
enforce Kate’s accompanying Mr. Gray to Blight- } knew that it was Reginald who had answered. 
dale, Kate would persuade her father to go with- Mr. Gray flung open the study door, his cheeks 
out her, Mrs. Gray was to come in town the § a-glow with passion, and called, ‘Come here, 
ensuing morning with the ostensible purpose of } Kate. If you love me, child, prove to me that 
going to church, after which they were all to ; this man has spoken falsely.” 
drive out together. } Reginald opened his arms, and Kate with a 
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low ery of joy flew into them, hiding her face; A weight of gloom, for which she could scarcely 
from sight. account, hung upon her spirits. How different 

“*«My God!” exclaimed Mr. Gray, ‘‘what does } ; would have seemed her bridal day had her own 
this mean? Have my wife and daughter both mother been living. She dreaded for her father 
deceived me? or do my eyes and ears play me ; the anger of his wife—an anger which she knew 
false?” ; would be increased four-fold in Mrs. Gray, by the 

“Father!” cried Kate, springing toward him, } remembrance of the assistance which she had so 
**you cannot know how I have hated the decep- 3 unwittingly given in providing the bridal ward- 
tion that I have seemed to practise. But my ; robe. 
lips have never told you a falsehood—have they, But Kate had not many moments to dwell 
father? Tf felt guilty toward you, but I was so ; upon such a topic. When she went down to the 
afraid that she would make me marry her cousin } library, pale and tearful, she found one awaiting 
in some way, if she knew Reginald was so soon Sher there, whose eyes, radiant with happiness, 
coming back for me. Do forgive me, father, and could not fail of communicating somewhat of 
think how much I had to fear.” their joy to her own. 

Mr. Gray sat silent and moody in his chair. Mr. Gray, of course, accompanied them to the 

There was a long silence. Reginald and Kate 3; church, giving his sanction to the ceremony that 
did not care to talk, for they were happy enough $ made their hopes, and aims, and interests one; 
in once more finding themselves together. Their } but he could not be persuaded to go with them 
interchange of looks was more eloquent than ; to Ashlea, as both Kate and Reginald desired. 
words. Kate parted from her father with a heavy 

At length Mr. Gray aroused himself, and ques- 3 heart. She could not help reproaching herself 
tioning Kate, found that in every particular her 3 for allowing him to meet, alone, the storm of 
story agreed with Reginald’s. He could not but $ anger, which she knew must inevitably fall upon 
be convinced, and yet the struggle that went on $ his head when Mrs. Gray should discover how 
within his bosom was a violent one. His sense ; she had been outwitted. But it was her father’s 
of justice, however, conquered, and he groaned } desire that she should leave the house before the 
rather than said, return of his wife; and she could not do other- 

“Yes, I know all—I see all now. Noonday ; wise than obey. 
could not be plainer: but strange as you may 
think it, Mr. Campbell, the infatuation is not yet 
over. Here, take Kate while it is in my power CHAPTER X. 
to give her to you, for heaven only knows the A wEEK delightfully spent at Ashlea, and then 
influence that woman has had over me, and what } Paul and Helen accompanied Reginald and Kate 
I might be tempted by her to do I cannot answer ; to the city, to stay a few days with them there, 
for. God bless you, my daughter, and forgive $ preparatory to their leaving for their Southern 
me for wronging you as I have often done.” home. 

Kate tried to answer, but for sobbing she could In their private parlor at the Tremont, they 
not find her voice. Neither could she join in the } were making merry over certain remembrances 
conversation that then ensued between her father $ of past days—Paul especially delighting in the 
and Reginald, and the conclusion of which was, S embellished account he was giving of Helen’s 
that the wedding should take place at an early $ flirting jealousy of~her cousin, when they were 
hour the following morning in church; and Regi- : interrupted by the arrival of letters which had 
nald, winning Kate’s consent, left her to make ; been sent up from Paul’s office. Kate looked 
the necessary arrangements. : anxiously to see if there was one for her, for she 

Kate passed the night in packing her trunks, : had not received a line from home since she had 
every now and then running down to the study left. One with a black margin and seal met her 
to bestow some caress or some word of comfort 3 eye. 
upon her father, whom she could not persuade ¢ : “Oh, my poor father! he is dead!” she 
to retire, and who sat waiting for morning in a 3 ’ screamed, springing from her chair, and grasp- 
state of feeling better imagined than described. {ing the letter from Paul’s hand. Then, as she 

It was nearly dawn when Kate’s task was com- recognized her father’s writing, she fell back in 
pleted, and thoroughly wearied out, she flung ; her seat powerless to open it, so great was the 
herself upon the lounge for a few moments of 3 reaction. 
rest. Fortunately she slept, and so soundly that 3 Reginald opened it, and found tidings within 
she was not disturbed until the morning sun ‘which would render necessary their immediate 
poured a radiant flood of light into her chamber. ‘ departure for New York. The death of Mrs. Gray 
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was simply announced—no particulars being 
given as to the cause. All were greatly shocked 
by the suddenness of the news. 

Kate and her husband reached home the same 
evening, finding Mr. Gray more composed than 
they could have anticipated. His wife’s death 
had occurred under very painful circumstances. 
She had returned from Blightdale a few hours 
after the departure of Kate and Reginald. 

Upon learning of their marriage, and the 
assistance her husband had given them, her 
rage was fearful. Pale with passion she con- 
fronted him in his study—unaware that the 
whole tissue of her falsehoods had been un- 
ravelled to him. Mr. Gray listened quietly at 
first, but becoming indignant at the charges she 
brought against his daughter, he replied with 
the severity she merited. Stifling with passion, 
she attempted to answer, but to her husband’s 
exceeding alarm, and to the quieting of her own 
fierce excitement, the blood gushed from her 
mouth, and faint with fear her husband bore 
her almost senseless to her chamber. The phy- 
sician, who was immediately sent for, ordered 
that she should be kept entirely free from ex- 
citement as her only chance for recovery. On 
the third day the hemorrhage was renewed with 
such violence that very little hones remained; 


2 but the succeeding day she rallied, and seemed 
: so much stronger that Mr. Gray was greatly 
Sencouraged. ‘Those flattering symptoms soon 
$ disappeared, and she sank gradually—the last 
words she uttered being a prayer for forgive- 
ness. 

After Kate’s return, her father yielded himself 
up like a child into her hands. The blow was a 
heavy one to him, for he had been idolizingly 
fond of his beautiful young wife, and Kate knew 
it, and felt for him in his sorrow; while Reginald 
was so wanting in sympathy as to imagine that 
had he found his wife so lost to principles of 
right, as Mrs. Gray had proven herself to be, he 
should have thanked Providence for taking her 
off from his hands. 

At Greenwood a costly monument marks her 
grave, and the sad-faced, lonely old man who 
visits it so frequently remembers her last prayer, 
and hopes that a merciful God answered it even 
at the eleventh hour. 

Vincent Blight went to Europe soon after his 
cousin’s death. His mortification at the turn 
events had taken was excessive; but in his set, 
where the affair was a nine days’ wonder, rumors 
are now rife of his having found consolation in 
the charms of a young American lady whom he 
had met in Paris. 
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They we.ghed for my price thirty pieces of silver. And the Lord said unto me, “Cast it unto the 
potter; a goodly price that I was prized at of them”—Zachariah xi—xii, xiii. 
What are these wounds in thy hands? Those with which I was wounded in the houseo/ my friends— 


Zachariah xiii—vi. 
Tey sold Him. Yes, by man was sold, 
The Lord of life and glory; 
And angels wondered when was told 
To them, in Heaven, the story: 
And friends exulted, in their glee, 
Over a fancied victory. 


What price for Him, who, Universe 
Her boundless wealth releases? 

Nay, miser, clutch not thus your purse, 
It was but thirty pieces! 

A goodly price weighed out for Him, 

To whom bend down the seraphim. 


Nay, tell no more of worthless pelf; 
Forge fast the golden fetters, 
Nor heed how Judas hung himself 
Nor yonder starving debtors. 
For cheap must be such grovelling thing 
Since thirty pieces sold a king. 


Fill high the sparkling cup of wine 
Despite the blight that sears 

Yon fair young face, that, meekly, up 
Looks through the blinding tears: 

The price for which men sell their Lord 

Is always spent at Satan’s board. 


We sold Him who creates the gold, 
Our Lord, our life, our glory, 
Well may we shudder when is told 
In Heaven or earth the story; 
Yet Jesus from the guilt releases 
For even less than thirty pieces! 
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We sold and sorely wounded Him, 
Our Saviour, life, and glory, 
Yet, when He to the Father told 
Of us the fearful story, 
He said, “They know not what they’ve done;” 
And thus His Heaven for use was won! 
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BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


CHARLES MANNING was young, rich, well-bred, ; laughingly, ‘‘if he will promise to adopt my 
gifted, handsome; possessed enough talent and ; remedy.” 
energy to rule an Empire with success: and this, ; ‘‘Say on, I am listening. What’s the disease?” 
added to all his other gifts and graces: gavean: ‘‘Ennui of the worst kind; glorious energies 
air of dignity which no mere fop can acquire, : rusting into themselves, and beautiful affections 
because it grows alone from innate worth and 3 grown torpid with neglect.” 
genuine self-respect. : ‘Good! You have guessed. But bring your 
I had not seen this miracle of a youth since : elixir.” 
we parted at college—both eager to begin the} ‘Settle down in life—marry some woman who 
life for which we had labored so long to prepare S will live down your prejudices, and draw out 
ourselves. I left him—what I have described ; what is good in you.” 
above—and after a lapse of ten years found him; He laughed the merry, ringing laugh of college 
all this, and more. 3 days; and I knew then he was curable. “Bring 
We happened to meet on one of the Hudson $ your crucible and your books of Alchemy then,” 
River boats, recognized each other quickly, and $ he said, ‘and make this wonder; for she doesn't 
became so absorbed in recalling old times and ; exist in New York or Boston, in London, Paris, 
comparing subsequent experiences, that before} or Vienna. But for dread of the harness I knew 
we knew it, the sun, to watch whose setting we 3 it would prove, I should have ‘settled’ to a pro- 
had gone on deck with our cigars, rose again in 3 fession long ago, and grown soberly contented 
the East; and still we smoked and paced the : as you are, my fortunate chum. Do you think 
deck, and moralized like two grey seers of ninety, 3 then I’m going to walk open-eyed into a tangle 
instead of the gay youths we had parted at nine- ; of responsibilities and connections, such as these 
teen. $ wives bring? When I am doing my best to endure 
Life had befriended us, and we had kept the § the lovely doll you prescribe, to have a host of 
resolutions with which we entered its lists. Poor $ wife’s relations interfering, and—oh, the remedy 
and unknown at first I had fought my way, and 
become a prosperous country physician: Charlie § 
had studied law, but with no intention of prac- 
tising. The ten years I had spent in working 
hard to earn my daily bread, he had employed 


is worse than the disease!” 

‘* But,” I persisted, ‘‘ without a crucible I can 
find you this impossible woman—yet suppose 
she’s neither dazzlingly beautiful, nor rich, nor 
’ very robust in health?” 


by working harder to make his daily bread pala- 
table. He had travelled at home and abroad; $ 
had worn out Washington, Newport and Sara- 3 
toga; knew every distinguished man and every 
pretty woman in the states; had been courted 
and flattered to satiety; had refused the hand and $ 





‘«Suppose everything you like, my dear fellow, 
it’s rather severe though; poor, homely, and 
sickly all at once!” 

‘*But surely you needn’t care for her lack of 
wealth.” 

“I do care: it is one-tenth advantage to pos- 


fortune of several heiresses, sometimes offered § sess money, and nine-tenths to know how to 
by themselves, sometimes by their papas. He 3 spend it. Cooked-over-meat, made-over-dresset, 
had written a poem, endowed a starving college, § sham-finery, parlors barricaded against the sun; 
settled a minister at large, established a charity $ no, I thank you! my wife may throw her ingots 
school, and ended the rapid and careless enume- $ into the Hudson on our wedding day, but she 
ration of his good deeds with, § must have possessed them, once. I am fully 

‘“*No use, no use in them all!—one is hollow : resolved too, to join the Shakers at Lebanon; 
as another. This fine world for which one meant § they are sensible mortals, see that earth yields 
to do so much was too far gone before we began: } only food and drink, secure that, and so drink 
and in my ear the old machine already more than $ and feed till earth-worms feed upon them, This 
‘begins to grate’ ‘On its last legs and desper- § wonderful woman lives—in your village. I'd 
ately sick’—can you prescribe for it, doctor?” 


3 like to see one recommended by so excellent 4 


‘I can for one of its inmates,” I responded, ? judge as yourself; though I’m too thoroughly 
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pron a bachelor to have any other motive } ‘*Where’s the use,” he said, ‘‘in charity and 
than curiosity. Why, look there, for a specimen ; reform when they go so little way back, when 
of married life!” } their objeets are, like these, born of drunkenness 
He pointed to a group among the passengers, Sand imbecility; nurse woe and wrath with their 
a woman still young, with a thin, worn, miser- 3 mother’s milk? Did you see the infant turn 
able face, and scantily clad, talking vehemently ; away from her breast to watch the woman when 
to a man—her husband—who seemed prema- she scolded? And think what a childhood for the 
turely old—mere bones, and wrinkles, and rags, } rest: laughing at their father, hiding away from 
with a cadaverous face made duller and more § their mother’s rage; and what a home! no com- 
repulsive by leering, blood-shot eyes. A swarm } fort, no beauty, no love! Can we blame prison 
of children lurked in the back-ground, and } convicts for obeying instincts which were born 
hid behind trunks and band-boxes, with which 3 in them? You and I have done the same, and 
the deck was strewn; peeping forth with dull, } win praise for it!” 
frightened faces. Nine of them Charlie counted ; I could only murmur—and thank heaven for 
concealed, not garmented, in dirt and rags, with ; it—that you may trust children to find beauty 
shocks of stiff, black, tangled hair—they looked } and objects of love anywhere; but these living 
more animal than human; more akin to wild- {arguments are not easily refuted. I slyly con- 
cats and wood-chucks, than to the gifted man ; soled myself with the thought that culture or 
who stood beside me watching the scene. time would come for presenting equally cogent 
We had neared our landing-place, and the § ones on my side of the question. 
woman was striving to make her husband com-} While Manning and I were discussing the re- 
prehend the fact. The louder and more passion- ; spective merits of two hotels, uncertain at which 
ately she talked—while purple veins swelled out to pass the approaching Sunday, I recognized in 
on her pale forehead—the less he understood; { the crowd of strange faces which thronged the 
for the man was inebriated, and could only | landing, that of another college friend, Harry 
make his loose, wet, unmanagable lips utter, in; Eddy. He greeted us eagerly and warmly, and 
an intoxicated drawl, ‘S’posin I am drunk: } would take no nay to his invitations: we must 
wha’ d’ye ’spose I care for you? Nothin’ but >see his house, his estate, his children, Mrs. 
my woman.” His tone as he emphasized these ; Eddy; we must, he asked it as a favor, his man 
last two words, conveyed in itself a history. } had already taken our valises from the hackman, 
But we questioned the wife; and glad to find } so we went. 
more intelligent listeners, she answered, though; Shall I ever forget that wearisome, splendid 
in the same excited, snappish manner, to which : visit !—or Charlie’s laugh as he met me in the 
her spouse had go evidently grown accustomed. ; city afterward: for he retreated Sunday noon on 
“Where’d we come from? The hills there, } plea of an urgent engagement; I, a stranger, 
"tother side of the river: what they call the ; had no such fortunate excuse. 
White Oak Settlement. Where we going? Out | We walked on velvet, we lounged on satin— 
West; tired o’ being called anti-Renters; and I } my country coat was refiected in thousand dollar 
want to drag him away from his old habits, if I? ‘mirrors—the paper-hangings were pearl and 
can. All my children—yes, the whole nine; and ; gold; the curtains of heavy brocade and airiest 
it’s more than I can hope if we get settled before } lace, invited you toward prospects that would 
there’s a tenth. Hard to feed them. I guess ’make an artist wild; the table glittered with 
you'd think so—one woman working for nine } silver and gold, and its viands would rival those 
mouths, yes, ten, eleven—for he hasn’t earned a; at the banquets of Antony and Cleopatra; the 
cent these years silver-hinged doors opened noiselessly; the ser- 
“That's what I married you for,” drawled } yants came without a call. 
the man. I was thoroughly dazzled at first: accustomed 
“How do I clothe them?” she went on, without {to simple village life, and having until then 
heeding him. «In rags; and that only by heg- } ‘ esteemed Kiddeminster carpets, yard square 
ging. Summer time they can pick a few ber- : mirrors, a print or two on the walls, a vase or 
ries, but it’s hard work! Come, John, take the } two on the mantel, and a case of books, some- 
baby, at any rate; and I’ll look after the trunk ; thing beyond the common, and even elegant. 
and the rest of em.” Baby in armas, John stag- } Why it was I could not tell, but I made my 
gered out of sight; the woman fell into a loud } : parting bow to Mrs. Eddy with an unspeakable 
altercation with the baggage-master: and we } ‘ feeling of relief; and for the lavish attentions 
walked on, Charlie full of the new illustration : } which had been bestowed upon my insignificant 
to his theory of this life’s worthlessness. ‘ self, returned less real gratitude (though perhaps 
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for this very reason, more protestations of the ;ments upon all that passed. If the sun was 
same) than many a time when I had passed a 3 setting brilliantly, Mary’s silent absorption jp 
pleasant evening beside a neighbor’s kitchen ; watching it turned the attention of all thither, 
fire; where hearty welcome, and some old man’s ; if a case of suffering and want was described, 
strong sound sense, or his son’s honest, straight- 3 while Mrs. Eddy turned from the subject as 
forwardness, and keen though homely jokes, had ; painful, you saw tears in Mary’s eyes. If you 
given more refreshment to my soul than the rich } quoted a wise or witty speech, in some magnetic 
man’s cakes and wine, though served in silver. } way she made you feel that it pleased her; if 
T confessed this, and asked the reason. you said aught insincere or unfeeling, her eyes 
‘‘Reason!” he answered, merrily, “I felt a} left the everlasting work a minute to glance at 
foreshadowing of it in the shake of Harry’s 3 you in denial and disapprobation: a look 
hand; and confess my own apparent willingness {quiet you couldn’t resent it, and yet which 
to accept his invitation, was only a ruse upon $ haunted you. 
you. I wanted to give practical demonstration : ‘‘Once—the day before the family departed— 
of what a nice dilemma your prescription might } I met Mary walking alone, and made her talk; 
lead me into. All that nonsensical pomp—hollow $ her face shone like Stephen’s! her thoughts were 
glitter—ostentatious hospitality, deceive only the pure as pearls and fresh as violets, always uttered 
uninitiated. I have penetrated behind the secnes { in that unconscious, quiet, fascinating way. 
in more than one of these magnificent homes, $ J asked Hal about her last Sunday, ‘Oh, she 
hollow! hollow! these people live for the out- 3 was,’ he said, ‘a weak, mystical, half-witted 
side; and to make a grand show give up comfort, ; thing—a cousin of his wife’s—they pitied her, 
culture, peace, all the real luxury of existence; $ invited her to this visit in the country on account 
abuse their servants, defraud their children, de- of her health—but he remembered she made her- 


ceive each other—and exceed such people as ; self very useful in keeping the children still. 
those we met on the boat, as far, in making} Yet I, staid disciple of medicine that I am—of 
trouble in this life, as Lucifer himself exceeds ; all professions the most prosaic—was completely 


his smallest imp.” 3 enchanted by this meek ‘quieter of children.’ 
I began to think Charlie’s prejudice amounted} ‘Some angel who came unawares to uplift 
to absolute monamania, as he went on, : and heal that excellent family; and finding them 
‘I feel this insincerity, and the unnaturalness 3 incurable went back to heaven; no woman take 
of this mode of life, oppressing me like an atmos- } my word!” 
phere when I enter the house of which it has § “So be it then,” I answered, bent upon reta- 
taken possession. I escape at the earliest oppor- 3 liating for the ruse he had played upon me— 
tunity, and take long, deep breaths as I go home, } “but, Charlie, speaking of splendid people, do 
wondering whether there’s light, and dew, and air } you remember Frank Leslie?” 
enough in the sweet heavens to wash out, some; ‘‘Yes, indeed, another glorious man lost by 
day, all the impurities of earth. But, doctor, tell $lapsing into married life. The poor fellow has 
me more about that model woman—let me see! } been cruelly tried in business affairs; has lost 
saintly—that means a bigot; homely, sickly, and 3 his all, and works like a slave now to support 
poor—did you say old too and very fascinating?” $ his wife and family; only keeps them alive by 
“Why you must know that a few summers { superhuman exertions—think of the drudgery! 
since, these same Eddys came to our village of ; Eddy told me about it: and I mean to look him 
Sharon, spent some months there at the hotel, $ up, will you go with me?” 
were frequent guests at my house, and very un- “Right gladly!—but shan’t we look up our 
like the people I found at the elegant estate § paragon of womanhood first?” 
on the Hudson: unpretending, grateful for the ‘Don’t speak of it! that she’s one of the Eddy 
smallest attentions, though dreadfully bored with ; tribe is sufficient for me. But I am in earnest 
Sharon, I must own. bout Frank.” 
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As we entered 


“During the last weeks of their stay I observed { We found the house soon. 
another member in their family: a pals, quiet 
girl, whom they did not introduce—and yet who 
attracted me by her very unobtrusiveness. She 
was always busy too, though with some trifle of 
embroidery, so I could hardly suppose her to be 
a serving girl. She fascinated me, so I watched 
her more closely, and found that though seldom 
answering, she heard, and made inward com- 
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‘the parlor, I saw Charlie glance at the undra- 
: peried windows and imitation walnut chairs, 4s 
Sif comparing this with the luxurious apartment 
3 to which Frank had so often welcomed us in the 
‘ days of his bachelorhood. 

But some vestiges of former elegance remained: 
>@ piano, rare books, engravings from Raphael, 
‘ Guido, Correggio, and 
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We did not wait to look farther—the picture I ventured to ask an opinion. 
about the blazing fire was better than any on the ‘She will vanish by to-morrow morning,” he 
walls. Supper over, the little family had met; exclaimed, ‘she is one of the angels beyond 
after the day’s work to enjoy each other’s pre- $ mistake: and so it was cruel in you to hurry me 
sence. Mrs. Leslie disarmed prejudice at once} away while she did last. But if that pale, poor, 
by her gentle, lady-like demeanor. Frank made? homely, fascinating damsel of yours were ad 
us forget our pity in his joy at meeting old “Were named Mary Armitage?” I interrupted. 
friends again, and the pride with which he in-} He wheeled me round in the moonlight to look 
troduced us to the inmates of his house. The $ into my laughing face. 
bright-eyed children, directly we were seated, «*You cannot mean it! then for once in my life 
climbed back to their station, two on the father’s } I am caught in a snare—your unsophisticated- 
knee, and one on a cricket close beside him; ; ness threw me off my guard. But you were 
while a fourth—in answer to a beckoning smile } right, her talk is like pearls and violets, and she 
—crept behind our chairs to sit on the sofa with herself is a pearl of worth, and wisdom, and 
the young lady who had been introduced as Miss § : purity, if any man could be so fortunate to win 
Armitage, Mrs. Leslie’s sister. Sher! She homely and poor!” 

It was raining out of doors, and the wind; Anyone can guess a little way into my sequel: 
howled angrily: perhaps this added to the look ; that in a few months wedding cards came from 
of cheer, security, and peace in that little parlor! } ‘Mr. and Mrs. Manning, Waverly Place.” I 
I cannot recall our conversation. I remember } wish the remainder were conveyed as easily— 
that Miss Armitage opened the piano at our re- : that I could have you into their model home, map 
quest, and Charlie said played divinely; her } out the pathway of their beautiful lives, and tell 
music was most beautiful to me when Mrs. Les- } ‘ how courtesy and hospitality abide there, not in 
lie’s sweet, low voice, and then one by one the: marble statues alone, but in actual presence: 
children’s voices, chimed with it, as they sang $ ‘ how besides the rare pictures on the wall, and 
their little evening hymn. I have heard Grisi} the well filled library, refinement and culture 
and Sontag, and Jenny Lind, but never any exist in the very atmosphere; how with the 
music so like that of angels, as the songs of $ : luxury and splendor we found in Harry Eddy’s 
childhood always seem to me: and these children, } ; 3 cheerless home, are combined the sense of com- 
with such bright intelligence in their faces—such 3 fort and security we found in Leslie’s little 
an air of culture and refinement! I could not ; parlor. It is as if that great, glittering, lifeless 
wonder that Manning went wild and begged for 3 show of existence we meet so often, were in- 
more. I saw him looking too, as they stroked 3 formed with a living soul that grows, aspires, 
the father’s hair with their little dimpled hands, } and enjoys. 
laid their sweet faces to his, and watched him I do not know more active and efficient workers 
while he talked. He heard them say their prayers ? than the Mannings, in all plans to “bridge over 
at last, and went to see if they were safe in bed. } the great gulfs of ignorance,” and call, ‘‘come 
The little elves had bewitched him out of his 3 up hither,” to the fallen, whether by sin or 
weariness and worldliness at once. For all his} want; but generously as their efforts and their 
cares and losses, he was lighter-hearted than} gold may be bestowed, I do believe they help 
either of his guests. the world on more by what they are, than by 

After the children went, with their sweet; what they do; by leading the way in paths they 
voices haunting me, I was ready to depart also; } recommend to others, by keeping their own 
not 80 Charles Manning: he had taken away Miss } home so pregnant with sincerity, freedom, and 
Armitage’s work, and on pretence of examining ; love: for it is an easy thing to demonstrate the 
it, had drawn her into conversation; would it} excellence of virtue, the beauty of disinterested- 
never end! The storm had ceased, and the stars } ness, quite another to prove the possibility of 
were bright before I could entice him home. translating them into life. 

Min Lee andthe Plano and pictures not a{ Fer betat ods men srvth fw 
, ’ He serves all who dares be true. 
word about Miss Armitage. 
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Yours, with a vessel thousand-masted, $ Age, with shattered skiff escaping, 
Ploughs the sea at morning light; R Calmly drifts to port at night. 





MIRIAM NEALE, 
HER WEAKNESS AND HER STRENGTH. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘¢To-morRow! to-morrow! to-morrow!” The little one does not clearly understand this, 

She murmured over the words to herself, in a § but they go together into the bed room, where 
kind of dreamy abstraction, as though she were : the father, the doctor, and several of the neigh- 
trying to impress the truth which they embodied } bors are standing, all looking very solemn. 
on her mind—a truth so strange, and vast, and Miriam is lifted up to the pillows, a pair of 
incomprehensible, that now, standing face to ; N thin arms are drawn around her neck—a pair of 
face with it, her heart could not realize it. ; :lips press her own—so cold that their touch 

She, Miriam Neale, stands a few feet from the $ sends a thrill to her heart; and when she is 
chamber window, with one arm resting on the ; taken down, Miriam has a mother no longer, 
bed post. Her home is a large, old-fashioned, } Then she remembers how, in less than two years, 
yellow house, with a deep yard in front, but the 3 her father followed his wife, and so her memory 
last night’s clouds have lined this, and the road } follows up the road of her life—it is a long, 


beyond, with one unbroken breadth of snow. 


Miriam doos not see this, though she gazes out } 


of the window, for her heart is looking inward. 
What a fair, sweet, earnest profile it is that droops 
forward till it almost touches the carving of the 
old bed post. 


You would hardly imagine it had seen twenty- 3 


green, shady one, with few, to others, prominent 
dates, or mile-stones. 

Miriam was not like other girls, and her inner 
life was the best part of her, but nobody dreamed 
of this, not even Elizabeth, in whose arms she 
slept every night. 

Indeed, two persons could not be more essen- 


one summers, there is so much child-like sim-} tially unlike than the two sisters. 
plicity about it, and yet there is strength and ; character was sterling, practical, energetic; 
character in the casting of the small, sweet} Miriam’s dreamy, gentle, esthetic, her very 
mouth, and oh! what a world of depth and feel- } movements keeping time to the rhythm in her 
ing in those large, glorious eyes—eyes that are : soul. 


Elizabeth's 


like a clear forest lake, filled with twilight. ; When Elizabeth discovered that all the pro- 

On the bed, on the chairs, all about the dream-} perty her father had left his children, was the 
ing girl, are scattered dresses, scarfs, embroi- j old yellow homestead, which had been his grand- 
deries in rich contrast with each other. } father’s, she immediately cast about in her mind 

There is the rose-colored morning robe, with } for some plan by which she might support her- 
its crimson trimming; the maroon riding-dress ; self, and the little one to whom she stood in the 
and by itself, as though propinquity to its more} place of a mother. She settled upon a trade, 
substantial neighbors might, in some wise, en- } and with her to decide, was to act. For the last 


danger its consistency, hangs a white embroi- ; 


dered dress—which tells the whole story, you 


see at once all these are part of a bride’s trous- ; 


seau. 
And this is what Miriam Neale is trying to 
realize, though, as I said, it is very hard, even 
with such tangible evidence about her 
But in a little while, her thoughts move off to 
the past. She sees a quiet, summer afternoon, 
and a happy-hearted little girl, gathering butter- 


sixteen years, she had been the favorite dress- 
maker of the village, supporting herself and 
Miriam by her labors. 

The elder sister loved the younger one with a 
kind of protecting, maternal affection, and as the 
other evinced a greater partiality for books than 
anything else, Elizabeth spared no expense, 
which her limited means afforded, in perfecting 
Miriam’s education. 

And standing by the cherry bed post, the young 


cups, and clover buds, in the grass plot at the } lady sees all this, as her thoughts move up the 

back of the house. Then Elizabeth, her sister, } past, to that day nearly two years ago, when 

almost twelve years older than herself, comes ; Mr. Hewitt came to their home for the first time. 

out and takes lier hand. Her face is very white, } How well she remembered it. Mr. Hewitt was 

and her voice is hoarse as she whispers, ‘‘ Miriam, a tall, noble-looking gentleman about forty years 

mamma is dying.” 3old, with very bland, though rather elaborate 
132 
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manners; and his sister with her ~~ women was the promised wife of the rich widower, Wil- 


dress, and patronizing airs, quite fluttered liam Hewitt. 
Miriam, who was washing up the dinner dishes, The gentleman was desirous of preparing a 
and went to the door in the gingham apron, she; new home for his girl-bride, so they were not 
had tied on over her pretty muslin dress. married immediately. Meanwhile it was ar- 
Miss Hewitt, who was visiting at Lawyer } ranged that she should remain with her sister, 
Gaines, called to engage some dressmaking, but} and Mr. Hewitt should provide masters for the 
Elizabeth was absent, and so she left her orders ; completion of her education. 
with Miriam. : Once a month he came from New York to see 
The girl thought she should not have asked } her, bringing her costly presents, and seeming 
her to repeat them so often, if the gentleman had ; every time fonder, and prouder of her than ever. 
not kept his eyes fastened on her face during the} Miriam’s memory glances through all this, 
whole time. } and now, (do you see?) a change comes over her 
Somehow, Mr. Hewitt had a great many; face. It droops forward still farther, the mobile 
errands to the yellow house, during his stay in } mouth softens, and quivers, the thick lashed 
Meadow Brook. 3 eyes fill with a kind of twilight sadness—oh, 
Miriam and he were frequently thrown to- } } there is a name written, laid away, and locked 
gether, and the girl grew to like the stately 3 up in Miriam’s soul: it is Lewis Cleaveland. 
gentleman, and wondered how the neighbors } He was her drawing-master last summer, and 
could call him cold and haughty. the only son of the minister in the Presbyterian 
The girl’s fresh, impulsive, transparent nature 3 parish, adjoining that of Meadow Brook. He 
charmed the world-weary man, and he thought; was very poor, and glad of any opportunity 
that his heart might learn the song of its youth ; whereby he could, by his own labor, remove 
again, with that young, bright head sheltered ; part of the burden which weighed so heavily on 
upon it. 3 his father, that of defraying his expenses at col- 
One afternoon—it was in the early autumn, } lege. 
and Miriam had been out in the woods all day: Lewis Cleaveland came twice every week that 
with her books—she entered the sitting-room } summer, to the yellow house. He was an artist, 
hastily, her sun-bonnet swinging in one hand, 3 proud, talented, impulsive, with a thin, pale, but 
and her torrent of rich brown curls flowing over : unusually attractive face, and that kind of social 
her flushed cheeks. To her unspeakable sur-} magnetism about him, which always ensures a 
prise, Mr. Hewitt sat by the side of her sister, 3 man the favor of women. 
her hands clasped in his, and both were talking; You have guessed the rest, reader. Few per 
low and earnestly. 3 sons could see the minister’s son without being 
“Come here, Miriam dear,” called Elizabeth, $ warmly interested in him, and Miriam was a 
for the girl was hastily retreating. There was Schild no longer. Mr. Hewitt had made her a 
a smile of unusual softness lurking about Eliza-} woman, but he had never fathomed the deep 
beth’s mouth, and a look of triumph in her eyes, : wells of her woman’s nature, 
which Miriam could not interpret. Blushing till 3 Lewis Cleaveland knew, as did every one else, 
her cheeks were the color of the half-opened3 of her betrothal to the wealthy widower. But 
moss-buds in the garden, she came forward, and } he looked farther into her soul, than the husband 
the elder sister said, ‘‘ Miriam, we were talking : elect had ever done, and to look there was to 
of you, and Mr. Hewitt has just made a request } love Miriam Neale. 
of me, which does us both great honor. It is 3 The teacher was honorable, and he never told 
that I will give my little sister to him, and he} f Minnie this, though often when he saw that 
will make her his wife.” She smoothed down $ bright, graceful head bent over the drawing, a 
the folds of rumpled hair, fondly, and proudly. 3 longing that he could hardly resist, would come 
Miriam’s brown eyes wandered from one to the 3 over him, to fold it for one moment close to his 
other in a mass of bewilderment, making her } heart. 
look handsomer than ever. She wasa child still,} His pupil too was not used to concealing her 
though she was coming into her twentieth sum- ? feelings, and sometimes when he laid his hand 
mer. At last her head sank on Elizabeth’s : on hers, to define a line or curve, he felt the 
shoulder. ‘J do not know what to say,” she ; little fingers tremble. 
whispered. 2 And I doubt whether, plighted though she was 
It was done with so much simplicity, that | to another, Lewis Cleaveland could have resisted 
both her auditors laughed, and loved her better } the voice of his heart, but he had no home to 
than ever. So the matter was settled, Miriam ! offer Miriam. 
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She has not seen him since September, for 
then the college term commenced. How pale 
and strange he looked, the afternoon that they 
parted. There is a mist coming into her eyes 
—ah, Miriam, Miriam, it is not thus a woman 


should think of another than her bridegroom on } 


the last eve of her girlhood. 
Sadder, and sadder, grows the drooping face. 
Her eyes wander over the dresses scattered } 





Elizabeth soothed her, very much as she would 
have done a child, chiding her one moment for 
her want of character and self-control, at such 
a time, and the next, painting gorgeous pictures 
for her future, and telling her that Mr. Hewitt 
had promised they should come back every sun- 
mer, and that he would have the old house 
thoroughly rejuvenated, and made an elegant 
country seat. 


around her. A little shiver crawls slowly over: Then they heard a rolling of carriage wheels 
her frame. ‘If there were only some one to ; outside, there were loud voices at the gate, and 
whom I could lay bare my heart,” murmurs the } both the sisters sprang up, exclaiming, ‘it is Mr. 
poor bride-elect. Then she thinks of Elizabeth, } Hewitt.” 

the dear, kind, grateful sister, who has been to} Three years had passed. The afternoon was 
her in the place of the mother that lies under} very sultry, and Mrs. Hewitt sat in her chamber, 
the snow; but an after thought negatives the ; at the hotel of a fashionable watering-place. 
sudden impulse, ‘Elizabeth would never under- : The wind that came up faintly from the ocean, 


stand it.” 

At last the corners of the old chamber begin 
to grow dim. It is the last night of the old year, 
and the shadows fall early. 

She hears Elizabeth’s step on the stairs. 

*¢Goodness! Miriam! you’ve let the fire go 
almost out,” is her preliminary ejaculation. ‘If 
you don’t leave off your old habits of sitting all 
alone, and dreaming, I don’t know what Mr. 
Hewitt will think, dear me,” vigorously adjust- 
ing the half burned sticks. ‘I hope Tom Jones 
won’t forget the pine to trim the bride’s loaf. 
Don’t you want to go down and see it, and not 
sit shivering there, Mrs. Hewitt of to-morrow 
evening?” 

Miriam put off her sad face, and came toward 
her sister. 

«Let the cake go now, Lizzie,” shesaid. ‘Sit 
down here, and put your arms around me, for I 
want to talk with you. It is the last time you 
will ever sit so, with Miriam Neale, you know.” 

The elder sister was softened. She sat down 
on a low stool, and drew her arms around Miriam’s 
neck. The fire leaped up in the chimney, and 
the two faces, so unlikein their whole tone and 
expression, brightened in its glow. 

“What a beautiful home you will have, dear,” 
commenced Elizabeth; for her ambition was 
much gratified with this marriage. ‘It will be; 3 
one of the handsomest on Fifth Avenue, all built § 
of stone, with bay windows, and then the inside; ; 
will be like a palace, with its crimson curtains, ; 
and Parisian carpets, and you, little sister, will ; 
be mistress of it all!” 3 

The girl smiled faintly. ‘But I wouldn’t § 
wonder if my heart should. sometimes look off ; 
with a great longing to this old yellow house, § 
and the chamber where I’ve been so happy. Oh! ; 3 
Lizzie, tell me you love me just this once, for my } 
heart is very weak!” and the tears broke forth. 





tarried dreamily among the musline curtains, 
and the lids dropped over the languid eyes of 
the lady who sat by them, as its cool breath 
touched her forehead. 

She is little changed. The world may have 
given a touch of stateliness to her manners, and 
subdued somewhat the old buoyancy of her 
spirits, but the face, pure and sweet, that leans 
against the silken cushion is still that of Miriam 
Neale. 

The door is opened lightly—so lightly that it 
does not arouse her, and a gentleman of middle 
age and noble presence steps softly up to the 
lady, and leaning over her chair kissed her fore- 
head. 

She springs up with such a start that her 
hair leaps from its fastenings, and bounds down 
to her waist. 

“Why, William, how you scared me!” she 
says, clapping her small hands, and joining in 
his laugh. 

“Did I, my pet? Well, you looked so pretty 
I couldn’t help it. Beside I was in a great 
hurry, and couldn’t stay to say, ‘by you're leave’ 
this time. I must start for New York in half an 
hour, Miriam.” 

“William!” The tone abridged a whole chap- 
ter of entreaty, surprise, disappointment. 

“TI know it’s too bad, darling, but it can’t be 
helped. That outrageous law suit imperatively 
summons me, and spite of the heat I must hurry 
back.” 

‘*And how shall I get along without you, in 
this strange place?” 

‘¢You must make acquaintances, dear. There'll 
be plenty of young gentlemen who’ll be overjoyed 
at the opportunity of exercising their gallantry 
for Mrs. William Hewitt.” 

There is a half scornful curve of the lady’s 
’ under lip. ‘I shall give them no opportunity 
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for doing so. 
back.” : 
«No, you mustn’t, for the sea air will do you , 
little good in that case. But there comes the } 
cars. Miriam, my precious wife, take care of } 
yourself till I return for you.” And he is gone. 


This scene, reader, will give you the key to; 
? Miriam Hewitt’s smile was like sunshine to all 


Miriam’s married life. 
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I'll stay in my room till you get ; 
} tary start, and then they stood stil! looking into 
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NEALE. 
The names were spoken with the first involun- 
euch other’s faces. I think Miriam recovered 
herself first. 
‘Our meeting will not be the less pleasant 
that it is unexpected, I trust,” she said, giving 
the young mau her hand with a smile, and if 


Wealth, affection, watchful tenderness made it 3 others, what was it to Aim? 


outwardly very bright, but there were longings 3 


and needs in his wife’s nature that Mr. Hewitt ; 
could never comprehend. She felt for him a ; 
quiet, clinging sort of affection, very much such } 
as a child would have for an indulgent parent. 3 
Her heart had not forgotten the old name, but : 
it did not throb to it now—it was like a pleasant 3 
tune of our childhood, that we have not heard : 
for many years; and yet it may be that some- : 
body, on a quiet, summer evening will start the 3 
old strain under our window; and then, how the } 
other years come up from their graves, and rustle { 
through our memories! : 
Every winter Elizabeth came to her sister’s 
magnificent city home, but she had been an in- 
valid for the past year, and imagined the air of $ 
Meadow Brook best agreed with her. : 
For two days Mrs. Hewitt kept her promise, } 
hardly leaving her, however; but the third 
morning a great longing took possession of her to : 
wander down to the ocean, and listen to the great ‘ 
ballad rolling out forever from its deep heart. $ 
“TI could slip out easily by the back piazza,” 
murmured the lady, and go through the lots } 
down to the sea-shore, and see what the waves } 
will say to me. It will be so delightful wan- : 
dering down there all alone.” 
A half hour later, Mrs. Hewitt was walking 
up and down the sands by the sea-shore. The : 
waves crept almost to her feet. She listened to ; 


s 
s 
5 
$ 


‘‘No,” 
warmly, ‘‘only the more agreeable for its sud- 
denness. But are you quite alone, Mrs. Hewitt?” 

“Yes, 

and was suddenly called to New York, and will 
not return until Saturday. 


he said, grasping the little fingers 


I am staying at the hotel. My hus- 
I came cown here 
this morning, for the first time, to cnjoy the 
scenery and listen to the ocean chant.” 

His large, deep, grey-blue eyes told better 
than his lips did his joy at their meeting. She 
took the bench which he had occupied, and he 
threw himself on the grass at her feet. 

They were old friends, and they talked of the 
past. The world had treated him very kindly 
since they parted. His paintings were earning 
him fame and wealth. He told her so. 

‘¢And you have been in New York for the last 
year, and never called?” said Miriam, reproach- 
fully, 


‘“‘No. I heard of you as the feted, courted, 


‘ fashionable lady, but J could think of you only 


as my pupil in the old, yellow heuse, with the 
sunshine looking through the windows, and lay- 
ing a golden crown on your head as it drooped 
over the paper.” 


He had a deep, rich, mellow voice. Miriam 


‘ turned away her face, for the tears were in her 


eyes. 
“I was very happy there,” she sighed. 
“If I had known you had not changed I 


that great psalm, whose alpha the angels heard $ should have come, but I feared to find an ele- 
before the morning stars sang their triumphant 3 gant, self-possessed lady in the place of my old 
melody over the new earth, and it filled her’ pupil. And the memory in my heart was better 
heart with inspiration. ‘ than such a reality.” 

She 1 d her b t strings, and the sea } «Ah! how little you know me,” she said, 
wind tossed her bright hair about her face, and mournfully, half speaking to herself. ‘QOne’s 
kissed her cheeks into a rosier glow. She looked : surroundings and the world’s applause are so 
very beautiful. What a pity there was no artist ‘ small a part of life, sometimes I feel that divine 
at hand. : is a negation of all that is noblest, and deepest, 

There was one. A few rods from her where ; and truest in me.” 
the shore curved inward, he sat under a clump > «Do you? After all the world hasn’t spoiled 
of trees sketching the rocks on the west, their : you, my pupil,” and his pale, proud face looked 
bold, quaint outlines looking very picturesque in } into hers with a mingling of adoration and ten- 
the rosy morning light. * derness, which a rapt devotee might feel for ‘the 

Mrs. Hewitt came upon him very suddenly, ~ of his worship. 





for neither had observed the other. Then he remembered she was the wife of 
“Mr. Cleaveland!”’ 
“Miriam!” 
Vou. XXIX.—9 


; another, and the thought was a death pang to 
‘ his heart. 
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But they sat together and talked hour after 
hour. Nature had tuned their souls alike, and 
they could not help it if their feelings toned 
down into one harmony. 

Lewis was boarding in the village, and would 
not leave until the next week, so before they 
parted, they made an engagement to visit a small 
but very picturesque lake, some ten miles from 
the shore. 

“I shall call for you at ten, Mrs. Hewitt,” 
said Lewis, as they rose to leave. 

‘Thank you, I shall be ready. Mr. Hewitt 
will beso much obliged to you for your attention. 
He advised me before he left, to throw myself on 
the charities of some chivalric gentleman, but 
the society of most of them is a poor exchange 
for my own thoughts.” 

‘But you do not number me among these?” 

She turned her clear, shining eyes upon him, 
“Of course not, Mr. Cleaveland.” 

He thankea her with a glance, and with his lips, 
by kissing her hand. And then they both went § 
home. ; 

The next day has a history very much like its $ 
predecessor. When Miriam looked on the little} 
lake lying in its green cup between the great ; 
hills, she clapped her white hands in her old: 
girlish way, and said, «I must draw that, Mr. } 
Cleaveland.” : 

And he found a fine position for the view, 
under some shady sycamores. And they both 





8 





sat down on the grass, and he leaned over her § 


and watched the growing of her picture just as § 


he had done in the old-fashioned sitting-room of } 
; threw open gratuitously every summer to the 


the yellow house. 
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home with a troubled heart. She had looked 
into her soul and read the secret there. 

“Stop at once, you are the wife of another,” 
whispered a conscience that fashionable life had 
not rendered entirely callous. 

But Miriam murmured, ‘‘it would ke so im- 
polite to refuse him after I have promised to go, 
and it shall be the last time, for Mr. Hewitt will 
be here day after to-morrow. I will be true to 
my husband, and Lewis shall not guess——” 
burst of tears concluded the sentence. Qh! 
Miriam! Miriam! the good angel in your heart 
looked sorrowful. 

And what of Lewis Cleaveland? Alas! for the 
wreck of honor and principle,—alas! for the 
memory of his childhood’s teachings, of his duty 
to man and his love of God. 

Miriam was his idol, his incarnation. For 
three years her memory had stood alone in his 
heart, loved hopelessly, but with all the wild 
fervor of his deep, impulsive, poetic nature. 

And now they had been so strangely brought 
together, how could he give her up? “TI can- 
not live without her. I know too, she loves me, 
for I have read it in those glorious eyes.” 

A storm of wild, mad passion shook his soul, 
and in the midst of it he whispered, (ob, shame! 
Lewis Cleaveland!) ‘to-morrow I will ask her togo 
with me!” 


: They had come down from the cliffs, whence 
} they had looked off, and read a passage of 


earth’s grandest poem—the ocean. 
At the foot of the cliffs were some elegant pri- 
vate grounds, which the generous proprietor 


Once there came over him a temptation that ; visitors. 


he could not resist. 


He laid his hand on the} 


And now under the whispering of its green 


lady’s and checked the movement of her pencil. trees, in words of thrilling beauty, and passionate 


“May I ask you one question, dear Mrs. 
Hewitt, that is in my heart, one that I hardly 


love, Lewis Cleaveland told his story. ‘I love 
you as man never before loved woman. Fly with 


know whether our relative positions will war-{ me, for it is our only happiness,” was its alpha 


rant me doing?” 


The little fingers throbbed under his pressure, ; 
‘her white face upon her shaking hands, and 


and there was a whisper, 
“You may ask it.” 


: 
sand omega. 


And Miriam Hewitt bowed with a low groan, 


cried, 


‘Have you been happy for the last three; ‘‘Lewis! Lewis! do not tempt me, I am the 
years?” 3 wife of another.” 

“Yes—quietly, comfortably so. I am very} What sophistries he urged, endorsed not by 
dear to my husband, and he is kind, oh! how ‘ her conscience or her reason, but by her heart— 
unspeakable kind and tender to me.” \ how long and eloquently he pleaded a cause 

There was another question on Lewis’ lips. } whose very thought was sin, and shame to them 
« Do you love him?” but he had been brought} both—I cannot tell. But at last Lewis Cleave- 
up a Christian, and he remembered this was s1N. ; land wrung a consent from the lady to meet him 
it was a great temptation. To his honor be it} at the back garden gate of the hotel, when the 
written, he did not ask it. ; stars had looked for a half-hour out of the sky, 

They made an engagement to visit the cliffs | and—be pitiful to her for she loved him, sud 
next day, but that night Miriam Hewitt went ’ you know not how great was the temptation. 
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It was night again, and Mrs. Hewitt looked 
out from her window, and saw the first stars 
moving softly into the sky. 

What a day it had been to her—a day! it 
seemed a year, a life, an age, as she stood there 
by the window and looked up at the clear 
mournful stars. 

She had seen none but the waiter since morn- 
ing, though she had been beset with callers, for 
it was ascertained that the beautiful Mrs. Hewitt 
was at the hotel, and everybody was on the gut 
vive to see her. ; 

All was arranged now—a small package lay 
on the chair beside her, and she had only to tie 
on her bonnet and go out. 


All day long her mind seemed (and it is gene- 
s 


rally the case before the first commission of a 
great wrong) in a state of bewildered confusion, 
and she looked upon herself as an automaton 
moved by a fate she could not resist. 

But with the first glance at those clear stars, 
the friends of her childhood, a change came over 
the lady’s heart. 

All the years of her life walked up, each like 
a bodily presence, and took their seats around 
her, and looked down solemnly, mournfully into 
her soul. 

Then these faded away, and the act she was 
about to commit stood up before her in all its 
fearful darkness and criminality. Shudderingly 
she looked, and the voice of love ceased to speak 
in her heart. 

She thought on what must be her husband’s 
agony and Elizabeth’s shame, and of that future 
life, whose very love would be remorse, and then 
her tears broke forth—tears which were her 
salvation. 

She sank upon her knees and prayed, and 
when she rose up Miriam Hewitt had found her 
strength. 

Calmly she put on her bonnet, and went down 
through the long garden to the back gate. 

It was the hour appointed, and she found 
Lewis there, while the carriage stood a few rods 
distant. 

“My darling! my darling! you have come to 
me, never more to be separated,” and he would 
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pathos of those eyes, else she must have yielded 
to the touching despair of that word. But she 
did not, not even when he held her hands and 
prayed her to have mercy on him, and not doom 
him to the arid, barren life that, without her 
love, lay before him. 

“Tt is sin, Lewis, sin against God and man. 
I cannot do it,” she answered, with the tears 


; pouring thick on their clasped hands. 


‘*Tt is sin, I cannot,” she repeated. 

They were a long distance from the hotel, for 
the garden was very large. Nobody was in 
sight. 

He might easily then have overpowered and 
forced her into the carriage; but even in the 
mad blindness of that moment Lewis Cleaveland 
was too honorable for this. 

She said, at last, 

“‘T must leave you, Lewis. It is agony and 
wrong for both to prolong this interview. May 
God help you as I cannot.” 

She had turned from him. He stretched out 
‘‘Miriam come back and tell me once 
more that you love me.” 

A gush of tenderness swept over her heart. 
She turned back, and brushing away the heavy 
hair from the broad forehead, she pressed a long, 
fond kiss upon it. 

But for her tears she did not speak, and when 
Lewis Cleaveland looked up, he saw only the 
gleam of her white dress as it went through the 
garden gate. 

She had scarcely re-entered the grounds, when 
she heard her name called, 

‘‘Miriam, my pet,” it cried. ‘Here I’ve been 
waiting for you for the last ten minutes. Why, 
little wife, how white you look } Where have 
you been?” 

It was Miriam’s husband. He had returned 
a day sooner than he expected. She did not 
answer him, but fell senseless into his arms. 

The next week, before Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt 
left the hotel, a note was placed in the latter’s 
hands. It bore neither date nor signature, but 
the lady recognized the handwriting. 

‘‘Miriam, my beloved,” it ran, ‘“‘you were 
right—all right in this matter. I see it now, 


his arms. 


have folded his arms around her. But she softly } that my madness is over, and thank God that 


put them back, saying, 


you saved me from this great sin. To-morrow 


“No, Lewis, the mists have fallen from my } I leave for Italy. In my heart I shall carry 
eyes. I have come to tell you I cannot go with you.” 
s 


you.” 


her. 


Two years went by, and Miriam was a widow. 


“Miriam!” he staggered back and looked at § Mr. Hewitt left her all his great wealth. She 
’ mourned for him as a loving child would for a 


Oh! it was well she had prayed that night, the : tender parent. 


old prayer of her childhood so fervently, else ; 


her loving heart could not have resisted the 


She was young, beautiful, wealthy, and for 
these the world courted, well nigh worshipped 
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her, but her heart was the heart of Miriam ; band; but on he pastor the brown walt ol 
Neale. : her sweet face, and called her his ‘always 


weeverres 
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Two years more, and Mrs. Hewitt was a wife ; ; angel,” she answered, “It was God’s strength 
again. Very happy she was with her artist hus- : then, Lewis, made perfect in our weakness,” 





TRUTH. 


BY MES. SARAH 


Aw Eastern princess tells the tale, 
(We all have heard it oft and well,) 
Of young Aladdin and his lamp, 
Where magic virtues seemed to dwell. 
He of obscure and humble birth, 
But in this treasure owned no store: 
And though a rude, unpolished thing, 
’Twas wealth to him-—bhe asked no more. 


Yor when with sure, unwearied hand, 
A touch he carefully applied, 
And breathed with heart sincere and true, 
A wish, ’twas ever gratified. 
A constant friend his lamp became, 
And charmed each tedious hour away: 
Till ever present by his side, 
His toil was sweet, his heart was gay. 


Success his wishes multiplied, 

Wealth poured her treasures at his feet, 
While friends rose suddenly to view, 

And flatterers strove his will to meet. 
Blessings were showered upon his head, 

Honors came thick’ning round him fast, 


THE 


BY MRS. 


Ir grew where Ocean heaves— 
How strangely fair! 
Its amber buds and filmy leaves, 
Perchance have decked some Nereid’s hair. 


In Amphitrite’s bower 
Perchance ’twas found; 
Or twined by sea-nymph’s 


Her Triton’s shell has crowned. 


On that soft lyre 
It may have hung, 

Whese transformation strange, in notes of fire, 
Erin’s sweet minstrel sung. 


But wherefore waste, 
Flower of the Sea! 

These wild conjectures on the silent Past? 
I'll tell what thou shalt be. 


hand, in mirthful hour, 
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Till at the height of worldly power, 
Forgotten was his lamp at last. 


Alas! his honors, wealth and fame, 
Departed sadly one by one. 

His lamp neglected, sold for pelf— 
And though redeemed—the charm was gono. 


Thus within reach of every heart, 

The lamp of Truth burns pure and clear; 
And like Aladdin’s, rough and rude, 

Through use its virtues will appear. 
Secure this boon, if you would win 

Life’s choicest gifts—life’s greatest worth. 
Guard it with zealous, watchful care, 

It has no counterpart on earth. 


Should honors, fame, or wealth be thiue, 
Let not success ensnare thy heart; 

And let no flatterer’s melting tongue 
Persuade thee with that boon to part. 
Should crowds of sighing friends approach, 
I care not of how fine a stamp, 
Receive them not, if in their hands 
They carry not the magic lamp. 
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For me were brought 
Thy graceful garlands from their ocean bed; 
Oh! it is sweet to be, in Friendship’s thought, 
Kindly remembered. 


Thou shalt recail 
Full many a pleasant hour, 

In the gay circle of the festive hall, 
Or calm, domestic bower. 


Looking on thee, 
Kind wishes for thy giver shall arise; 
And many a prayer for his prosperity, 
Ascend the skies. 


Be honors for his brow, 
That ever stainless bloom! 

Heaven a long life of virtuous joys allow, 
And holy hopes to light him to the tomb! 





SARAH RICHARDS, 
BY MARY L. MEANY. 


«“Taat seems like a smart, little girl I saw as 3 ‘“‘Rather too young to live out, for most per- 
I came in,” said Mrs. Burke to her friend, Mrs. } sons seem to have no conscience in their treat- 
Evans. ‘Have you taken her to bring up?” ment of such girls. But I will see Mrs. Floyd, 

“No; she is making her home here till she ; and call again on my way home.” 
finds a place, or rather till I find one for her, ; Mrs. Burke proceeded on her errand. Mrs. 
for she is a stranger in town. Her people reside $ Floyd at once agreed to take the girl, at a half 
in the village that my husband came from; so dollar per weck, and the next day Sarah Richards 
he, for old acquaintance ‘sake,’ took charge of $ was installed in her new home. She often ‘‘ran 
the girl, when he was coming home after making $ in” to see Mrs. Evans, and professed to be well 
a visit to his uncle in the village, last week. It} pleased with her situation; her work was easy, 
seems her father has become so dissipated that ; and Mrs. Floyd very kind. 
he does nothing at all for his family; and his; One day Mrs. Burke, being on a visit to her 
wife, being unable to provide for all the children, } friend, Mrs. Walker, stepped into Mrs. Floyd’s 
has concluded to hire this Sarah out. Richard } sitting-room to inquire how Sarah came on. 
thought that I might find her useful; but I think; ‘Very well, indeed,” was the reply. ‘She 
it never turns out well to have a half-grown girl} is quite smart and willing, and so good-natured 
for help where there are children near her own 3 that baby is getting attached to her, which is a 
age. There is mostly too much ill-humor and 3 great relief to me. She is thoughtful, too, for 
trouble between them. So the most I can do for $ one of her age, for she would like to save her 
her is to hunt up a good place. Do you know } ; ; wages to send to her mother; but that cannot be 
any person that would be likely to want her?” ; for some time, as she needs some new clothes.” 

“T am thinking of a family, the Floyds, in At this moment Sarah entered the room, and 
—— street—do you know them?” asked Mrs. i laid a parcel and some change on the window 
Burke. ’near Mrs. Floyd. The latter took up and counted 


5 
No.” } the money, saying, as she put it in her pooket, 


“T have a slight acquaintance with Mrs. Floyd | «Just like you, Sally, you will always give 
through Mrs. Walker—you know her, of course?” $ people the regular price for things. That is all 
“Yes, by sight, but we are not acquainted. $ the fault I find in Sarah yet,” she added, turning 
She goes to our church.” to Mrs. Burke, “she is no hand at getting any 
“Yes, I thought you knew her. Well, the ; thing cheap.” 
Walkers having a small family, rented a part of “She is almost too young for that,” replied 
their house to the Floyds some time since, so : Mrs. Burke, looking kindly on Sarah, whose 
when I visit Mrs. Walker I generally see Mrs. : cheek was flushed with mortification. 
Floyd. And it strikes me that I heard her once$ ‘Too young!” repeated Mrs. Floyd. ‘I have 
speak of her desire to get a small girl, to take § a niece of eleven years only, who is already cute 
care of her child; she has only one, an infant, $ at getting a bargain. She never will give people 
just learning to walk.” 3 what they first ask for things. I have often been 
“That might be a good place for Sarah,” said 3 * amused in the market to see her insisting on 
Mrs. Evans. S having a cent or two taken off the price of meat, 
“I think so. Mrs. Floyd seems like a nice, : while many full-grown women have no more 
clever woman, and there are only the three in { sense than to hand out the highest sum the 
family. I am on the way to Mrs. Walker’s house } butcher chooses to ask. But she has great tact 
now, 80 if you wish I will speak to Mrs. Floyd }in such matters. So have I. I seldom give the 
about it?” : ‘ full price for any article. To be sure the saving 
“T shall be very glad to have you do so, for I: Sis only a trifle on each thing, but, as the old 
have been trying to find a good place for her, | eying has it, ‘A penny saved is two-pence 
but without success.” $ gained.’” 
‘How old is she?” ; “‘T have no fancy for such saving,” said Mrs. 


‘Almost twelve.” ? Burke. ‘It seems to me that one’s trouble and 
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loss of time is but poorly compensated by the ; should have sent Sarah, for I always was a poor 
trifles saved.” Shand at buying things cheap; but Sarah was 

«But if one likes a thing it is no trouble, and 3 much confused, for I kept my eyes fixed upon 
as for loss of time, I generally find the days long § ‘her, as I suspected immediately that a desire to 
enough for all I have to do; a few minutes now $ Ser atify Mrs. Floyd had led her to do wrong, | 
and then is no loss to take account of.” } am sorry if it is so, for she seemed a well-in- 

«But one is apt to lose temper on these occa- } structed and well-disposed child.” 
sions,” returned Mrs. Burke, laughing, “espe § “IT must inquire into the matter,” said Mrs, 
cially if the bargain turn out to be no bargain, ; Burke, ‘since it was through me she was sent 
as is sometimes the case; and surely ¢hat loss is } to Mrs. Floyd’s. I certainly thought it would 
worth considering.” be a good place for her.” 

‘¢ My bargains always prove to be bargains,” ‘«So it is in all other respects; but Mrs. Floyd 
said Mrs. Floyd. ‘It’s from want of practice } has an insatiable desire for getting things cheap. 
that people are so often over-reached in bar- } I have frequently heard her find fault with Sarah 
gaining. I intend to make Sarah smart and ¢ for her dulness in this respect, and when she 
shrewd in buying for me, and one of these days, {does occasionally get a thing cheap, as in the 
when she is buying for herself, she will find the } case of the butter, she praises her highly, and 
knowledge useful.” says she will be a smart girl yet. I am curious 

Mrs. Burke did not think proper to contest the ; to learn how it will be about the butter to-mor- 
point, and the subject was dropped. ‘row, for Mrs. Floyd is going to deal regularly 

Time passed. Mrs. Walker went to spend a g with the reasonable farmer.” 
day with Mrs. Burke, and in the course of con-} ‘Then I will allow things to take their course 
versation Sarah Richards was mentioned. $ this week, and on Monday I will call at your 

“‘T am afraid all is not right with her,” said } house and try to ascertain what’s going on.” 
Mrs. Walker. ‘‘Something occurred last week} On Monday, accordingly, Mrs. Burke called 
to arouse my suspicions, and I resolved to tell ; on Mrs. Walker, and was informed that Sarah 
you all about it the first opportunity. On Friday } had to pay twenty-eight cents for the butter on 
afternoon Mrs. Floyd sent her to market for Friday, and had moreover been told that in 
butter, and she bought some of the finest I ever ‘future she must not expect to get it less than 
tasted for only twenty-five cents a pound—at; the regular market price. Mrs. Floyd was 
least so she said.” } chagrined on learning this, but consoled herself 

‘‘That was very low,” said Mrs. Burke. ‘I ? with the reflection that the previous saving was 
have been paying thirty-one cents, or even higher § something; and she was in the best possible 
all the season.” 3humor with Sarah, as the latter had found in 

‘So have I. Mrs. Floyd herself was so con- ’ the street a little pair of morocco gaiters which 
vinced of its cheapness that she sent to buy 3 fitted the baby exactly. 
more. I happened to be out at the time. As} ‘‘That’sa likely story,” said Mrs. Burke; and 
soon as she had ascertained that I had returned, {in a few moments she rapped at Mrs. Floyd’s 
Mrs. Floyd ran down stairs to tell me of the i door. It was opened by Sarah, whose counte- 
butter, and offer to let Sarah go for some for me } nance had been wont to brighten at the appear- 
if I wished. But as I still had my bonnet on, I ‘ance of Mrs. Burke: but now she colored and 
thought I would go myself, after learning from } cast down her eyes on perceiving her, and re- 
Sarah in what part of the market it was to be $ sumed thesewing on which she had been engaged; 
had. She said she was afraid I would be too $ while Mrs. Floyd was praising her good conduct 
late, as the man had nearly sold out when she 3 highly, and laughingly assuring the visitor that 
went the second time. I went, however, but} she was learning how to get bargains, in proof 
could find no one answering her description of } of which the butter, as well as some other pur- 
the farmer, although every stall was occupied, 3 chases, was instanced. Suddenly the baby tot- 
and I priced butter at each one, and the lowest ; tled toward his mother, and pointing up made 
price asked was thirty cents.” ‘ unintelligible efforts to gain her attention. She 

“Strange,” said Mrs Burke. ‘Did you see { arose, and saying that bub was so proud of his 
any like what she had purchased ?” } new gaiters that he must show them, took from 

‘**Yes, I found the same print, but the farmer $ the mantel-piece a pair of red gaiter-boots, which 
assured me that he had not sold any of it less ; on receiving, he carried to the visitor. While 
than thirty-one cents, and would not take twenty- pretending to examining and admire them 
five if one person bought all he had. When I } ; please the child, she said, carelessly, 
went home, Mrs. Floyd said laughingly, that 1! «These must have come from Mr. Evans’ 
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store. I always think his small gaiters have a ‘ plan, and as the table was covered with infants’ 
neater finish than any others.” gaiters, from which a lady was selecting some, 
She kept her eyes on Sarah as she spoke, and} she slipped a pair under her shawl. 

observed her face crimson as it bent lower over 3 So it seems, Sarah, that along with telling 
her work, while Mrs. Floyd said. ‘‘No, they did } falsehoods almost without number, you are also 
not come from there,” then added, ‘though they ; learning to steal,” said Mrs. Burke. 

might have been purchased there for what 4 ‘*T didn’t think it was stealing,” sobbed Sarah. 
know. Sarah found them on Saturday after- ‘‘You did not think it was stealing,” repeated 
noon when she was out late. Luckily they just ; Mrs. Burke, slowly, ‘‘to take Mr. Evans’ goods» 


fit bub, and he is so pleased with them that I} secretly—without his knowledge.” 
have to keep them on the mantel where he on “‘T intended to pay for them,’ 
; 


, 


said Sarah. 
see them.” ‘‘Mrs. Floyd is keeping my wages for me to 
Mrs. Burke, now confirmed in her suspicions, } send to my mother in a few weeks, ahd I thought 
after a few remarks on indifferent subjects, bade 3 1 would pay for the boots out of that, and give 
Mrs. Floyd good-day, and returned to her friend, ; Mr. Evans the money [ borrowed from him.” 
to whom she said, ‘‘How many have been led to a similar act by 
“Tam fully persuaded that those little boots} this plausible intention,” thought Mrs. Burke, 
were taken from Mr. Evans’ store. I must$as she proceeded to set the matter in its true 
watch for Sarah and question her.” light before the young delinquent. Nor was her 
Mrs. Burke had not long to wait till Sarah task difficult, for Sarah had been too well in- 
appeared, and taking her by the hand she led § structed not to be able to perceive and acknow- 
her into the parlor, and by questioning her with $ ledge the error into which she had fallen. 
mingled kindness and resolution ascertained, Mrs. Floyd, resenting Mrs. Burke’s inter- 
that, “being unable to satisfy Mrs. Floyd in3 ference with her girl, angrily accused her of 
finding bargains, she had on several ocvasions$ ‘‘having some underhand motive, perhaps a 
pretended to get things cheap, and made up the 
difference from a trifle Mr. Evans had given her 
when she was leaving his house; that she had 
also borrowed a quarter-dollar from him to pay 
the extra price for the cheap butter, which had, 
in reality, cost thirty-one cents.” She also ac- 
knowledged that she had taken the gaiter-boots 
from his store. 





desire to get Sarah away for herself or some of 
her friends,” and becoming more incensed at that 
lady’s expostulation, ordered “the ungrateful 
girl,” ont of her house immediately. Mrs. 
Burke, therefore, took Sarah home with her, 
and soon after induced her husband’s mother to 
take charge of her. Old Mrs. Burke sent her to 
school, and brought her up with much care, 
She had once seen a veil lying on the pave-: which was not thrown away, for in after years 
ment as she was going of an errand, but before 
she could reaeh it a boy had picked it up; on 
mentioning this to Mrs. Floyd, she was told not Mrs. Floyd always presisted that it was mere 
to be so slow in her movements, and to keep her } envy, at finding her so well suited in Sarah, that 
eyes open as she went. After that shehadkepta} had prompted Mrs. Burke’s ‘‘insolent inter- 
look-out for ‘‘lost goods,” but could never find : ference.” She was unable to realize, that through 


any. On Saturday when Mrs. Floyd could not} her pet notion of bargaining, she was uncon- 


get money from her husband to buy gaiters for } sciously exerting a baneful influence on one so 
the baby as she desired, she had said, laughingly, } young, with principles unformed. Sut Mre. 


5 
5 
; 
$ 
to Sarah, that she wished she could find a pair. Burke disregarded her imputations, and profit- 
‘ 
‘ 
; 
5 
3 
3 


Sarah w: s a comfort to her benefactress, as well 
as to her long suffering mother. 
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Sarah, therefore, went to Mr. Evans, with the 
intention of getting them from him on credit. 
But then afraid that this might some time be} dren, of the peculiar difficulties in temptations 
made known to Mrs. Floyd, she gave up the? of which she was ignorant. 


ing by the incident was cautious afterward how 
she recommended situations, especially for chil- 





NOVEMBER. 


No bud to bloom, no beak to sing, No blossoms on the bearded briar, 
No flower to greet the eager eye, ; No berries on its faded stem, 
No Oriole with sunny wing, No green amid the leaves of fire, 
No song between the earth and sky. No sun to shine from Heaven on them. 
G. W. B. 





THE COUSINS. 
BY MRS. G. M. RIDDLE 


Ir had been decided that Anna Vernon should ; however, and proved to be quite a respectable, 
spend the ensuing winter in the city. Of course! elderly gentleman, quite to Anna’s disappoint- 
she was blessed with a rich uncle, what country : ment, for with her usual vivid imagination she 
girl is not? And he it was that sent an affec-} had depicted him as young and handsome. 
tionate invitation to Mrs. Vernon, that her eldest } Auna was certainly very bewitching in her 
daughter should share the pleasures of his Isa- ; neatly fitting travelling-dress, with the indispen- 
bella’s first winter in society. Great was wid sible linen collar, and killing little cuffs, and 
commotion which the invitation had excited in ; the halo of a bonnet, which only added to the 
Anna’s breast. $ piquancy of her appearance, without hiding a 

It has been said that the chief aim of a young} single curl or shading one laughing dimple. 
lady of eighteen—who has just finished at a} Many were the glances directed to that part of 
boarding-school, is to be well married. It has the car where she sat. We are forced to say, 
been added, that it is their fixed belief that such } however, that she reached her destination with- 
a termination to their day-dreams can only be ; out any startling incident, save her almost losing 
effected by a series of startling events, perils 3 her heart to a youth with “beautiful black hair 
and rescues. The charming Anna was not en-3 and such thrilling eyes,” who saved her from 
tirely exempt from these little foibles. The ; falling as she made a mis-step in getting ont of 
adulation of all the beaux of the village since 3 thecars. Anna repaid him with a smile of grati- 
her return from school, was enough to spoil} tude, which seemed to sink very deeply into his 
wiser heads than hers. Their attention, however, : heart, for it was evidently with a profound sigh 
did not meet with much favor. There was Mr. 3 of regret that he saw her borne away by the 
Bennet, the only lawyer in the place, but he was $ crowd. 

“too old. Tradition whispered that he was on ; It was night when the travellers stopped before 
the shady side of thirty.” Then there was 3 her uncle’s docr. When safe within its walls, all 
Charley Wilton, but he was ‘too young, only} doubts of a hearty welcome were removed, by 
her own age.” Then there was Caleb Cross. ‘But } the very affectionate greeting which she received 
what a name! how could she ever make up her } from her beautiful cousin Bella. 

mouth to say dear Caleb? No, no; she would$ Isabella Clinton was an only child. Her mother 
never settle down in the Darby and Joan style.” 3 had died when she was quite young, and Mr. 
As she thought of her promised trip to the city, 3 Clinton never having married again, her home 
where such an assortment of beaux would be} education had been confided to the care of his 
offered for her selection she grew quite impatient 3 maiden sister, a gentle, amiable lady, who had, 
of her village admirers. Wild visions of future as far as was in her power, endeavored to supply 
conquest danced through her head as she over- 3 the place of a mother to the orphan. This lady 
looked her box of ribbons, and tastefully re- 3 had fancied of late that her niece should have a 
modeled some bewitching bows for her neck. $ companion nearer her own age, and hence Anna’s 

The weighty and momentous question of the } invitation. 
trayelling-dress had at length been settled. $ Anna was soon very happy in her new home, 
Anna, for a long time, was unable to decide be-$ and was almost as much of a pet in the family 
tween the respective merits of a grey de bege, } as her cousin. Anna admired Della excessively, 
with a basque of the same trimmed with black } and described her to a bosom friend and conf- 
velvet ribbon, such as Miss La Mode wore, or a ; dant in Clairville, as ‘‘tall, aristocratic looking, 
tan colored merino, with a veil of the same hue, } and so pale, with such magnificent hair and eyes 
which was so irresistible on Miss ‘Dashwood. $ of midnight hue,”? which is all we dare quote from 
The de bege at length carried the day. And}a crossed description of four pages. Isabella 
now all was in readiness for her departure, save } seemed much older than her petite cousin, per 
the arrival of her escort, a Mr. Norton, whom : haps on account of her more sedate temperament, 
her uncle had written would be happy to take } and quiet manners. Though living in the city, 
sharge of her. Mr. Norton at length apppeared, > she had been more secluded than most country 
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girls, and had sought for society in books, which , Still as she did not deny “the soft impeachment,” 
had been judiciously selected by her father. { Anna was more than ever convinced that she was 


Anna,as she became more intimate with her 
cousin, looked for Bella to make her the confidant 
of some romantic episode of her life—some unfor- 
tunate love affair perhaps. Butshe was forced to 
believe at last that her stately cousin thought 
but little of beaux, or of her coming advent into 
society. 

One day Isabella happened to speak of 
Mr. Albert Denton, who had been an inmate of 
their family for many years, and was her father’s 
junior partner, and held in much esteem by him. 
He it was who had always taken her to the few 
places of amusement which she had visited, 
whenever her father could not accompany her; 
in fact she quite regarded him as a brother. 
But Anna seemed rather incredulous, the more 
so, as she had described him as young and hand- 
some, and at the first mention of his name, she 
established her cousin as the future Mrs. Albert 
Denton, without the possibility of a change. A 
few evenings after, however, the gentleman in 
question made his appearance, and what was 
Anna’s surprise to behold in Mr. Albert Denton, 
her vis-a-vis of the railroad car, the gentleman 
with “such thrilling eyes,” 
happy to renew her acquaintance. ‘Now here,” 
thought Anna, ‘‘was a dilemma. Could she 
think of wasting her artillery of attractions on 
one who was evidently destined for her cousin’s 
husband, if not by Isabella, certainly by her 
father, or why should he place in him such con- 
fidence? No, certainly not; how could she re- 
pay their kindness and hospitality with such 
base ingratitude?’ So she resolved, with great 
magnanimity, ‘‘to sacrifice her own feelings on 
the altar of friendship.” 

Though far less enchanting than usual, Anna 
could not refuse her uncle’s request to play and 
sing his favorite airs. Yet in spite of her resolu- 
tions there certainly was a greater display of her 
musical powers than was quite necessary, and 
far more distracting smiles bestuwed upon Mr. 
Denton, as he gallantly turned the leaves of her 
music book, than the occasion seemed to require. 

Anna, that night, congratulated her cousin on 
her fature prospects, wishing her all manner of 
happiness—* that her hopes might never be 
blighted by the cold hand of disappointment— 
or chilled by the withering breath of time—that 
her path might be strewn with flowers,” &c., &c. 
Chattering on im one incessant strain, to the 
great amusement of Isabella, who laughingly 
told her that she had certainly mistaken her 
Vocation, or she would be furnishing romances 
‘oadevouring public for a shilling a volume. 


who seemed very 


Sright in her surmises. At last, receiving no 
; answer to the very important question, of ‘‘ when 
is it to be? and who was to be bride’s maid?” 
she discovered that her cousin was fast asleep. 

It was now the joyous season of the holidays, 
hen happiness and mirth, pleasure and folly, 
trip hand in hand. 
bella and her cousin, fora party at Mrs. Langly’s 
Anna was in a new ecstacy 
She suggested at once that her 


= 


Cards were received by Isa- 


on New Year’s Eve. 
of delight. 
cousin should wear a crimson velvet dress, with 
: pearls in her hair, like a favorite heroine. ‘And 
pray, what will you wear?” said her aunt, smil- 
ing at her earnestness. 
: with corals on my neck and arms,” said Anna, 
: with a scarce perceptible sigh. But Miss. Clin- 
s ton evidently thought otherwise, and resolving 
’ to adopt Anna’s suggestion, with regard to Isa- 
: bella ; she selected at the same time, one for 
; Anna, which, if not quite as costly, was equally 
} beautiful and better suited to Anna’s style. 

; The morning of the eventful day arrived, and 
‘ with it two superb bouquets for the young ladies. 
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“Oh! my Swiss muslin, 
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: Anna was on a tip-toe of excitement to know 
‘ who could be the donor, and strove in vain to 
‘find some hidden missive beneath the glossy 


; leaves; but to no purpose. Isabella assured her 
; that they could be from no other thana Mr. Red- 
’ wood, who had called a few evenings previous 
with Mr. Denton. ‘‘Mr. Red-head, you mean,” 
said Anna, ‘‘why he is actually a Methusalah. 
Believe me, he has done with such vanities long 
since.” ‘I doubt it,” said Isabella, “at all 
all events he was much struck with you, Anna.” 
But Anna evidently thought otherwise. At all 
events, her attention was called to her new dress, 
which had just been sent home, and for which 
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she could scarcely find words to express her 
admiration. 

Anna was dressed and ready at least two hours 
before the time. ‘‘ And now she would run down,” 
she cried, ‘‘and have a good practice.” “‘ Armed 
and equipped for conquest,” said her uncle, as 
“To the 
“You 


she came tripping into the parlor. 
s eyes, uncle, and am J not irresistible?” 
$ certainly do look like some spring flower,” he 
3 answered, ‘quite unfitted I am afraid, however, 
’ to bloom in a city garden.” She could not for- 
$ bear glancing at the large mirror opposite, and 
} there to her surprise saw reflected another figure, 
3 that of Mr. Denton, who now came forward from 
g a distant corner of the apartment. ‘‘ How pro- 
3 voking, that he should have heard and seen such 
: an ebullition of self-satisfaction,” thought Anna. 
But he seemed entirely oblivious of any other 
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sentiment than a profound admiration of the $ frequently; but the gentleman did not seem ty 
author he had been studying; and he discoursed ’ have any such compunctions, and did not take 
with great volubility with Mr. Clinton, upon 3 the least pains to introduce other gentlemen; 
some point of ethics the book contained, until $ and as for dancing with Isabella, was it not an 
Mr. Clinton was suddenly called out, and then § impossibility, surrounded as she was by a bevy 
of course Anna was obliged to entertain him. § of admirers, and whe t dancing, seemi 

This she did, very ian ah by giving him an } spent is old friend, i A 
account of an excursion which she had taken “Who ts Mr. Lansing Seymour?” inquired 
with her uncle and cousin the day before. She } Anna of her cousin, as they recounted the plea- 
described how they went on board a ship of war } sures of the evening. ‘He is an eminent lawyer 
which was stationed in the harbor, and told how 3 of this city, and quite an intimate friend of 
very gallant the officers were. ‘She must con-}papa’s. Now I see you have set him di ini as 
fess,” she added, ‘‘to a slight prediliction for a 3 among the antiquities of the past—but I do not 
uniform.” She then descanted upon the admi- : imagine him much older than Mr. Denton,” said 
ration which some of the officers had evidently $ Bella, demurely. ‘But as I was going to tell 
shown for her cousin, and dilated on the indif- ; you he has been in India some two or three 
ference with which Bella had received their $ years, to settle some business for his brother, 
admiration. Next she declared what an incom- whieh uty partly account for the “bronzed com- 
parable character that cousin was, and what a} plexion’ of which you spoke. He used frequently 
blessing she would prove to any man who could to visit papa, and it often happened that when I 
gain her affections. And so she rattled on, with $ had ensconced myself in the library to practise 
a volubility which greatly amused Mr. Denton. } some difficult lesson, he would be sure to pre- 
She was a perfect enigma to him, and so entirely 3 sent himself, papa telling him not to mind ‘that 
unlike any other young lady he had ever seen, | chita s drumming,’ and it seems that as a child 





that he was interested all the more; and even}he has always regarded me, until to-night.” 
when the stately Isabella appeared, in all the ; ‘*He met you in all the splendor of your youth,” 


glory of her crimson velvet and pearls, looking } ; said Anna, quickly, ‘show glad I am that you 
radiantly beautiful, she was far less attractive to} wore that crimson dress, you looked so splen- 
him than her bewitching cousin. : { didly.” ‘‘Such gross flattery can but fall very 

It was evivent that the whisper of admiration harmlessly,” said Bella, laughing. ‘But poor 
which greeted the cousins, as they entered the $ Mr. Denton,” said Anna, ‘will be in despair, I 
saloon of Mrs. Langly’s, had less reference to } thought he looked sad.” ‘You little gipsey, 
Anna than to the peerless Isabella. Known as} you know better; if Mr. Albert Denton left your 
Mr. Henry Clinton’s heiress, that alone would 3 side this night, it was at Mrs. Langly’s particu- 
have been sufficient to attract the eye of the } lar request, who, I know, sent him on some com- 
crowd, and Anna, though she had been far more } mission; and if he was doubly mine, I should 
attractive, might have been entirely overlooked, 3 consider that I had not the shadow of a chance; 
if she had not shone in the reflected light of her } for if there ever was an arrant little flirt, you 
cousin’s honors. are the one, cousin mine.” 

And now, over the tessalated floors, fair forms { The winter passed swiftly and pleasantly. A 
are gliding, music pours its enchanting strain; ; short essay into fashionable life seemed to satisfy 
and voices, scarcely less sweet, float on the per- $ $ Isabella, much to the delight of her father, ww 
fumed air; feathers wave, diamonds flash; there ; did not approve of the indiscriminate acquaint 
are smiles on the brow of beauty; soft speeches ance which often follows the constant attendance 
on the lip of manhood. sof balls and routs; and so an occasional party 

As Anna neither polkaed nor waltzed, she Sor concert, with a visit to the opera now and 
seemed entirely satisfied with an occasional { then, completed their round of dissipation. Anna, 
quadrille, more particularly as Mr. Denton was } too, seemed as well satisfied as her cousin 0 
so kind as to amuse her between the dances. } remain at home, provided a certain gentleman 
As they watched the jeweled belles glide grace- } formed one of their circle, which same gentle- 
fully through the dance, Anna expatiated in { man seemed to find plenty of leisure to do, ands 
such rapturous terms on their loveliness, that $ Mr. Seymour had renewed his intimacy with Mr. 
Mr. Denton discovered that she possessed within } Clinton, a very pleasant reunion at his mansion 
her own breast a jewel far brighter than those $ seemed to follow as naturally as the evenings 
which flashed on the brows of the beauties before } came round. When an excursion was planned, 
him, viz: a heart free from envy. ‘She was sorry ; it seemed to be quite as settled a thing that Mr. 
to monopolize so much of his time,” she said ° : Denton should take charge of Anna, as that Mr. 
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Seymour should escort her cousin; and een | would now every evening seat herself by his side 
was only too happy to have it so, without asking ; to read the daily news, instead of joining the 


her own heart why she was thus happier in one 


presence—more joyous beneath one approving } 
s 


smile. 

Blithe as a bird, carolling the live-long day, 
was Anna Vernon. She had quite decided that 
Mr. Denton was entirely indifferent to her cousin, 


circle in the parlor; for the indefatigable Mr. 
Redwood never failed of making his appearance, 
so that Anna scarcely felt safe from an open 
avowal of undying attachment, except at her 
uncle’s side, who declared that she and his 
daughter had certainly changed characters, so 


¢ 


(she knew that long ago, the deceiver,) when ; gay was Isabella, so sober the once light-hearted 
that gentleman manifested a sudden change of 3 Anna. He liked not the change, for though he 
demeanor toward herself. It first revealed itself } loved Anna’s society, he would much have pre- 
by his absenting himself altogether for several; fered to have heard her laugh ring out loudly 
evenings, and when he did appear, ‘‘what a} and merrily as in former days. Anna was glad 
change was there,” for she noticed what a less} to disguise her real feelings under the plea of 
interested observer would not have perceived, ; home-sickness, and she began to talk seriously 
that those thousand and one little attentions; of returning, when a letter from her mother 
were wanting, which had spoken eloquently to; hastened that event. 

her heart heretofore. At first the change was § 8 And now all were loud in their persuasions for 
felt rather than seen, but at length he seemed ; her to stay; even Mr. Denton ‘was sorry that 
entirely indifferent to her presence, confining his ; Miss Vernon was going to leave.” Mr. Red- 
attentions chiefly to Mr. Clinton, who generally wood, after repeated attempts to see her, indited 
sat in the back parlor, and there Mr. Denton: four pages in her behalf, filled with “thoughts 
would ensconce himself, talking politics by the; that breathed and words that burned,” or were 
hour. He showed too a sudden devotion to Miss : burned shortly afterward, and the desire to flee 


Clinton, and would sit by her side, assort her} from his presence only hastened Anna’s depar- 
colors, wind her worsteds, and admire her em- } ture. 


With a heavy heart she was gathering 
broidery. If a new singer was to be heard, he; up her treasures—mementoes of happy hours— 
would immediately beg the honor of escorting } tokens with which such varied associations were 
Miss Isabella, and then Anna could but accept; connected as would serve to light up some future 
of Mr. Seymour’s invitation, which she imagined } dreary hour—and tears were actually falling on 
was given only with the coldest politeness. : the withered leaves of her last bouquet, which 

Qn this account alone, she would much have } she was stowing away in one corner of her trunk 
preferred staying at home, which she did when-: for safe keeping, when her cousin’s voice, beg- 
ever she could find an available excuse, though : ging her to come down into the library, arrested 
she generally had too much spirit to refuse, and 3 : her sad occupation. ‘I have a secret to confide 
would rather bear the infliction of even Mr. : in you,” said Isabella, drawing her into the 
Redwood’s company (who still followed her at a { ‘ dimly-lighted room, ‘‘and yet I hardly know 
respectful distance) for a whole evening, than } how to commence ;”’ and she sat for some minutes 
have Mr. Albert Denton imagine that she cared : holding her cousin’s hand seemingly undecided, 
one whit for his sudden desertion. If asked to when Anna, whose love for mysteries had in no 
play, her music seemed entirely unappreciated. } wise abated, gently reminded her that ‘‘she was 
Mr. Denton was never in the least concerned ; waiting.” ‘Well, what I have to say concerns 
when his favorite airs were sung in a manner: a mutual friend of ours, Mr. Denton, who has, 
that might have touched a heart of stone. Poor ; greatly to my surprise, this morning, declared 
Mr. Redwood seemed to feel, as he patiently { himself. And now what answer shall I give 
turned the leaves of her music-book, that his} him?” Anna continued gazing into her cousin’s 
dim star might be in the ascendancy. “This,” § face as if to gather the full import of her ter- 
thought Anna, “was the unkindest cut of all. :  rible words; then threw herself on the sofa, 
To be bored to death with attentions which Mr. burying her face in the pillows, while the tears 
Denton knew she despised.” Yet he never came , came thick and fast. ‘‘Why, my dear, little 
to her rescue, but evidently enjoyed her per- { cousin, I scarcely expected this of you,” said 
plexities. If she had not so cordially disliked ¢ ‘ Isabella, after Anna had wept herself calm. 
her antiquated beau, how quickly she would ; ««But—but,” said Anna, epg 9s ss was 
have revenged herself. Nothing seemed bright going to marry Mr. Seymour.” ‘I did not say 
—oncerts were dull—parties ennuied her. The ‘ that I was going to marry anybody,” said her 
change was great, and she felt it keenly. Her cousin, gently, ‘‘I merely said that Mr. Denton 
uncle rallied her on her home-sickness, as she ‘had declared himself in love; I did not even 
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hint that J was the object of his passion; for 1} before I leave, of the unexpected talent for plots 
ought certainly to have abandoned all hope, } and mysteries developing itself in his innocent 
when Mr. Denton proved himself such a willing daughter,” said Anna to her cousin, on the 
captive to the silken chains, which a certain { evening of the eventful day. ‘‘Why,” replied 
little lady (quite artlessly no doubt) wove around } Bella, ‘I should be but a poor scholar if I had 
him. Besides, did I not warn Mr. Denton, who} not profited by the constant example set before 
was quite too ready to come at the beck and} me, and the precepts ever falling from your 
eall of his lady-love, against a precipitate and} lips.” ‘Qh, I, poor, little I, am thrown entirely 
imprudent avowal, telling him that she who had } into the back-ground,” said Anna, ‘and I ex. 
fascinated him so completely, had a natural; pect nothing else but to hear, that, at your very 
horror of having the course of her true love run: first offer, you have eloped in coach and four. 
too smoothly; and did I not advise a change in} Just think how well it would read, ‘elopement 
his tactics, causing him to feign an indifference in high life,’” &c. &. ‘‘Quite a temptation, 
which he never felt, a sudden devotion to myself § indeed,” said Isabella, ‘but after your depar- 
wh'ch nearly drove him distracted? And has he ; ture I intend to console Mr. Redwood.” ‘Such 
not suffered as much as is necessary to gratify ; stupid, stupid concerts,” said Anna, ‘for with 
all romantic whims; and may not the term of ; Mr. Seymour for an escort I was generally edified 
his probation, which he has thought so tediously, : by a discussion on the characterless women of 
hopelessly long, expire? But here he comes to} the nineteenth century; the coquettish propen- 
speak for himself,” said Bella, hastily leaving. } sities of ladies in general; (and I know he would 
«Such unparalleled presumption!—such unmi- ‘ like to have said mine in particular) so that be- 
tigated assurance should receive no encourage- tween his lectures and Mr. Redwood’s unparal- 
ment,’ said Anna, rising to follow her cousin. ’ leled devotion, ’twas hard to choose.” ‘Well, 
But Mr. Denton was so earnest in his solicita- } you must confess that, ‘All’s well that ends 
tions, that she should remain, and looked really ; well,’ and perhaps you may like Mr. Seymour 
so unhappy, that Anna consented reluctantly, } better some day.” ‘Oh, I feel even now an 
of course, to hear him. How long she kept him 3 appreciation of his virtues stealing over me, and 
in painful suspense, we are unable to say; but; am ready to extend my hand in cousinly love.” 
probably some time; for several hours elapsed} Mr. Denton accompanied Miss Vernon home. 
before they were seen by any other member of : And were they married? Not immediately, dear 
the family; and then Mr. Clinton, becoming im- reader. Mr. Denton returned to the city, but he 
patient at having dinner delayed such an un-? was so much pleased with country life, or 80 
wonted time, sent a servant to break in upon ° afraid perhaps of the influence of Anna’s old beau, 
their discussion. Mr. Denton walked into the} that he made frequent tours to that part of the 
dining-room as coolly as if he had just come} world, under pretext of ‘inhaling the mountain 
from a philosophical lecture, talking constantly } air, enjoying the fine fishing,” &c. &c. The 
during the dinner hour (which Anna thought ensuing autumn, however, Anna received a bid- 
would never end) of the sudden rise of some} ding to her cousin’s bridal, who was, as Mrs. 
rail-road stock, in which Mr. Clinton was inte- Lansing Seymour, to start immediately for the 
rested, or some other subject equally enter-} World’s Fair And so she consented at last to 
taining; thus effectually shielding Anna from all : put an end to the protracted wooing of her lover, 
observation. But after the ladies had retired, ; who was the bearer of the despatch, all the 
Mr. Clinton (whose senses had seemed obtuse as} sooner, perhaps, as he urged her to join Mr. 
to what was taking place around him) was in-} and Mrs. Seymour on their contemplated tour; 
formed that proposals had been made, and were 3 and then too she was so anxious to see Paris, 
under serious consideration for the hand and from whence such loves of bonnets came. 
heart of Miss Anna Vernon. So ‘‘all went merry as a marriage bell,” and 
‘I shall take good care to warn uncle Clinton, 3 in September the whole party sailed.” 

















LINES. 
I nave gathered a wreath of choicest flowers, | Which may shed a halo of light around, 
Still fresh with the dews of morn; } And brighten the deepest gloom. 
And the purest one of Flora’s trair Q 


Such flowers are Virtue, Love and Truth, 
Is the rose without a thorn. 


: They bloom in Innocence bower; 
But, Fanny, I'd twine for thy youthful brow 3 Oh! cherish and guard these holy spells, 
A wreath of immortal bloom, They adorn Life’s latest hour. M. M 





THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


BY FANNY FISHER. 


A pretty village is Fairydell, with its vine-3 ma’am. Under her dynasty, whispering was for- 
wreathed cottages, its brown farm-houses, and bidden; but how could little, restless creatures 
its stately mansions; and it lies encircled by : sit like statues,with folded arms, all through the 
blue hills, that shut out the din and strife of the N day without once opening our mouths? Fanny 
great world of commerce. In the stillness of ’ Henderson and I transgressed frequently the 
the summer mornings we listen to the unearthly 3 first day, and when at nightfall the question was 
scream of the whistle, as the ponderous locomo- : asked, ‘Have you whispered to-day?” I was 
tive speeds by in the distance; but the iron horse surprised to hear Fanny promptly reply, ‘‘No!” 
himself finds no pathway through this quiet val- ; When the question was repeated and addressed 
ley, he enters not the charmed precincts of Fairy-§ to myself, «I answered more truthfully in the 
dell. $ affirmative. Then Miss Loring arose, seized the 


The old ruin of a school-house, that occupies 
a commanding position on the village green, is 
the least picturesque part of the place: and yet, 
with it my story has most to do. It is a square, 
two-story, red building, and its steep roof is sur- 
mounted by a large belfry. On the opposite side 
of the street, a little to the right, towers the old 
church, its tapering spire shooting far upward 
into the blue sky, where a gilded weather-cock 
sparkles and flashes in the noonday sun. A few 
paces to the left stands the drygoods store; and 
white cottages, with pretty, shady yards, cluster 
thickly around the green. 

I have a faint recollection of sitting on a 
low bench, in that noisy, crowded school-house, 
through the long hours of a summer’s day, with 
Peter Parley’s geography in my hand, gazing 
listlessly out through the open window at the 
waving branches of the trees, and wishing I was 
a blue-bird at liberty to sing all day amid the 





ferule, and commanded me to hold out my hand. 
I obeyed, and fast and heavy the blows descended 
upon the tender palm; and that was my first day 
at school. 

That summer, Fanny Henderson, Katie May 
and I, were elevated to a scat on the high bench 
back of one of the writing-desks, where our feet 
dangled far above the floor, which we could not 
touch even with our toes; yet we were quite re- 
conciled to the change, for the huge desk served 
as a sort of screen, affording us superior facili- 
ties for mischief. 

A beautiful little creature was Katie May. A 
perfect shower of curls danced around her bright 
face, which like a mirror reflected all the mirth 
and sunshine inherent in her nature. But Fanny 
Henderson, though not so pretty as Katie, was 
by far the most mischievous of all my playmates. 
She would always contrive to eat an apple or a 
nut without being detected; and the pocket of 


cool, green leaves; of being aroused from that } her little gingham apron was the depository of a 
blissful reverie by a shake of the arm to recite 3 vast assortment of contraband articles, such as 
my lesson, which, of course, I was unable to do; $ primers, pin-cushions, rag-dolls, screps of calico, 
and of being condemned to stand upon the floor, } #04 bits of candy. Many a play-house she erected 
where, after deluging my apron with tears, I suc- } 9" the writing-desk, which outwardly presented 
ceeded in committing to memory those charming the appearance of a pile of books neatly arranged; 
lines, and if Miss Loring chanced to fix her stern eyes 

Supon us, Fanny’s face would instantly assume 


“ : . 
“The world is round, and like a ball : the most demure expression imaginable, and she 


Seems swinging in the air ;” 


; would study so diligently, that after advancing 
of the great poetic beauty of which, however, I 3 a few steps toward our desk, the teacher would 


had no just appreciation in that early state of 
existence. 


: invariably turn aside to punish some more noisy 
3 and less artful rogue. 

Miss Loring was the first teacher of whose 3 One day, while searching on the map for some 
features I retain any recollection. She was a: mysterious town that was nowhere visible, I was 
prim old maid, renowned for solemnity of coun- : quite shocked by the announcement that Fanny’s 
tenance and strict discipline in the school-room; 3 Dolly was dead, that the time appointed for the 
in fact, a perfect model of a New England school } funeral was noon, and that she was ad buried 
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in the sand-bank just around the corner. A long 3 and roll in large billows like an emerald sea, as 
procession of girls, each with the corner of her 3 the summer wind swept across it; and to breathe 
apron lifted to her eye, followed Fanny’s Dolly 3 the pure air that stole in through the open win- 
to the grave, where she was deposited in a match- 3 dows, so fresh and sweet with the perfume it had 
box coffin; and probably her remains still lie 3 gathered from the clover blossoms. What sport 
peacefully in their resting-place, unless some $ it was, when we were playing hide and seek, to 
dirt-loving urchin has disturbed them, while pro- 3 secrete ourselves amid the fragrant grass, with 
curing sand for the manufacture of mud-cakes. $ the blue sky smiling so blandly above us, and 
How happy we were, those bright summer the birds singing so sweetly around; and there 
noons, while wandering through the meadows 3 await in laughing expectation the moment when 
in search of violets and strawberries; or eating § our hiding-place should be discovered. 
our dinner down by the brook at the foot of the Then how gravely we listened, when the owner 
old maple tree, that formed such a charming of the land came to the school-house with a com- 
shade close by the water’s edge. With what a3 plaint, that the grass was so tangled and beaten 
relish we ate, while some one of our group of } down that he had found it quite impossible to 
young gipsies related a fearful tale or marvelous } mow it, and a request that we should be forbid- 
anecdote, the details of which had been generally $ den to enter the meadow any more. But sorely 
gathered while listening stealthily to older folk. $ Was the poor man’s patience tried; for the 
Fanny was our favorite story-teller. She had a ensuing summer a new school-mistress was in- 
wonderfully vivid imagination; for it was she} Stalled in office; and again we ran and raced 
who told us that the bears, that devoured the through the meadow, heedless of all conse 
wicked children we had read about, were still } quences. 
imprisoned in the cellar of the old church; and} Brother Ben went to school with us in the 
many were the pairs of curious eyes that peered 3 Winter season, when a lady teacher was con- 
through the loop-holes, in the stone-work which sidered incapable of governing the unruly assem- 
formed the foundation of that building, to ascer-$ bly. Ben was a stout, sturdy young rogue, 
tain the truth of her statement; and one, the 3 constantly performing some mischievous feat; 
most credulous of our number, even asserted that } and as often as he received the merited punish- 
she could see bright shining eyes glaring at her } ment, I considered it my duty to shed a few 
out of the intense darkness of the vault-like } tears over his sufferings; and Katie May, sweet 
cellar. Katie, always wept in sympathy, for Ben was 
It was that same naughty Fanny, who in-} one of the most favored of her boyish admirers, 
formed us that a wild man lived in the woods, ; and the one who bestowed on her the most 
through which the road we took st night led ; princely gifts of nuts and candy. 
homeward; and who gave us such glowing} Sometimes the school-master, whom we men- 
accounts of the elves and fairies, that haunted } tally denominated a great savage, would seize 
the dells and dingles of the forest, holding such ‘the lock of hair that hung over Ben’s forehead, 
glorious revels on the dewy greensward in the} giving it a jerk that threatened to eradicate it 
moon-lit summer nights. With what a solemn; wholly. Then oh! how our hearts ached for 
manner when we arrived at a certain spot in the 3 poor Ben and his tortured scalp. Sometimes 
woods she would call aloud, his ear was pulled and twisted till it assumed 
“Timothy, Timothy Titus, fo most brilliant scarlet hue; then again he 
Come out of the woods to bite us.” ; would be seized by the collar of his coat and 
$ dragged rudely over the writing-desk to the 
This invocation always sent the whole troop of } dusty floor, where the blows of the ferule could 
us running as fast as our feet could carry us, ’ be administered with better effect. 
through the cool, refreshing shadows of the} Great was our consternation, one day in mid- 
woodland, laughing, and yet looking half fear-} winter, when we had been called together at the 
fully back over our shoulders, with the expecta- ; usual hour, at finding that Ben did not make his 
tion that some frightful apparition would start} appearance. He was absent through the after- 
up from out the recesses of the forest. noon, but joined us on the road homeward, and 
A few acres of beautifully level land stretched $ made me promise that I would not mention his 
away back of the old school-house, and was} absence from school to our parents. The next 
known among us children as ‘Uncle Jim’s$ morning Ben entered the school-house, accom- 
meadow.” It was pleasant, in a bright mid-} panied by the other delinquents. While crossing 
summer day, to see the light and shadows fiit- } the room to take their seats, they were arrested 
ting over it; to watch the tall, rank grass ripple by-the teacher, who commanded them to remain 
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where they were. One of the boys was then} ‘Well now, girls, if you wont cry any more, 
despatched to procure a sapling from the maple } ; I'll tell you all about it. We had been skating 
tree on the opposite side of the street. He soon on Long Pond all the noon-time, and just as the 
returned with a long, smooth sprout; but at the school-bell rung, Jack Sheppard slipped into an 
first blow, the whip cracked and broke into} air-hole in the ice, and it took us a long time to 
several pieces, a number of rings having been } 3 fish him out; he was wet as a drowned rat, and 
cut around it very neatly with a jack-knife, so} so faint and chilled that we had to go home with 
that it was entirely useless. A good sprout} him. Then we knew old Bates would give us a 
was finally procured, and one after another of good flogging without asking us why we were 
the offenders received what is termed by school- § out so late; so we concluded to stay and skate 
boys a ‘sound flogging;” and were sent to their } the rest of the afternoon to get the worth of the 
seats, until at last Ben remained standing alone } flogging. Now, girls, you see there’s nothing 
upon the floor. like a little contrivance in such matters; and I 
“Take off your coat, sir,” said the school-3 got to thinking, last night, that perhaps the 
master, sternly. : padlock wouldn’t answer, so I went up in the 
“JT can’t,” replied Ben, pointing to a huge } garret and found an old sheapskin hanging on 
padlock that hung suspended from the button-} one of the cross beams; and I set up half of the 
hole of his coat. ‘I left the key at home.” ; night fitting and making a kind of garment that 
“['ll learn you better than to address any of} I put on with the rest of my clothes this morn- 
your insulting remarks to me, sir,” exclaimed} ing. I tell you, girls, it was all I could do to 
the now enraged teacher, his face white with 3 keep from laughing, when the old fellow began 
passion, A moment sufficed, with the aid of a} to lay on the whip. I kept my face straight as 
sharp bladed knife, to free the padlock from the} a deacon’s, though; but it was such fun to see 
button-holes through which it had been passed ; 3 him work so hard; and ail for nothing, ha! ha! 
the next, Ben’s coat was jerked rudely off and ha!” 
thrown one side: then the blows fell fast and} Katie and I laughed in concert. Just at that 
heavy. Ben seemed to us like a martyr, so} momenta snow-ball, packed hard, came whizzing 
heroically he endured his sufferings. Nota moan ; over my head, knocking Ben’s hat high in the 
escaped his lips, not a tear dimmed his ruddy } air, and dashing into Katie’s upturned face. I 
cheek. caught a glimpse of Fanny Henderson’s sparkling 
At last the teacher seemed wearied, and sent} black eyes, peering out from behind the entry 
our young hero to his seat. At noon, we saw} door to watch the effect of the missile she had 
Ben sitting on a log in front of the school-house, ; sent. But Ben’s eyes were not so keen as mine; 
with a jack-knife in his hand, whittling away on had they been, Fanny might have expiated her 
a piece of pine; so Katie and I put on our little’ sin by a plunge into » huge snow drift close by. 
hoods and stole out, with our hearts full of I think even then, child as she was, that Fanny 
sympathy, to console him in the dark hour of } looked with no pleased eye on the rare loveliness 
affliction. ‘What is the matter, girls?” said he, } of Katie’s sunny face. We mere merry, laughing 
glancing up with an arch smile on his face. § school-girls—yet alas! sweet Katie May, the 
“Oh! he whipped you so hard,” murmured I. $ happiness, the sunny brightness of that early 
“And it must have have hurt you so dread-$ time was no type to thy future life; dark and 
fully,” sobbed Katie. { heavy were the shadows that fell around thy 
Ben gave alittle low chuckle, as an evidence $ ; pathway in later years; and while yet a maiden, 
of satisfaction, winked one of his grey eyes know- : we saw thee laid in the dark grave, with the peace 
ingly, and finally leaned back against the school- } ; of death on thy fair face, and its stillness in thy 
house, his little plump figure shaking with bursts : $ heart. 
of hearty laughter. About the time we were beginning to consider 
“Well now, girls,” said he, at last recovering ; ourselves ‘‘young ladies,” a select school was 
breath, “I want to know if you’ve been erying } established in the upper room of the old school- 
all this time on my account. You needn’t ever’ house. The pupils were mostly the older 
shed any more tears for me. I can take care of ; scholars from the district school, and the teacher 
number one, [ tell you. It didn’t hurt me one} engaged was a student from Yale College. We 
bit.” school-girls thought him very handsome; he had 
We stared at him as he said this, and he} ’ such a noble forehead, such large, dark eyes, 
paused a moment to admire the curious little} such a lovely moustache. To be sure some of 
image he was carving on a piece of wood to} * the old men shook their heads when they spoke 
embellish a wind-mill. At length he continved, ’ of his extravagance in smoking, and shrugging 
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their shoulders, hinted that he was very dissi- ; He was a tall, slender, white-headed fellow, and 
pated; but how could we believe that? What generally made his appearance on the platform 
strolls we had throdgh the woods in search of § dressed in the most outlandish style, his elbows 
wild flowers to analyze! What pleasant rambles } ° protr uding from the ragged sleeves of his coat, 
by moonlight to make astronomical observations ? his pantaloons much too short to reach to the 
—though I think our teacher liked much better : tops of his shoes, when he condescended to adorn 
to watch the constellation of starry eyes that ; his feet with any such superfluous articles; and 
sparkled around him, than any that shone in the : his long white hair standing out in every direction. 
firmament above. : How he delighted in drawling out some of Clay’s, 

If we violated any of the rules of the school, ; or Webster’s grand speeches, that perhaps when 
one reproving glance from those dark eyes was } falling from the lips of those great statesmen had 
more effectual than an hour’s lecture would have 3 electrified thousands. How furiously he bran- 
been; though Fanny, the little rebel, would ° dished his long arms, twisting his droll face into 
sometimes flash back defiance from her great ; an infinite variety of contortions, that always 
black orbs, when detected in any piece of mis- produced the effect he wished, that of conyulsing 
chief. ‘ his audience with laughter. 

One day she had been eating a handful of nuts, : For many years Fanny Henderson reigned as 
and finding no way to dispose of the shells, she $ the village belle. Ah! asad coquette was Fanny, 
asked the teacher to assist her in solving a diffi- ; ruthlessly breaking the hearts of her hapless 
cult problem in algebra. He immediately sat } » Victims. Some time since a young clergyman 
down on the bench beside her and commenced 3 ; came to Fairydell, and he still preaches in the 
ciphering busily, while Fanny, with her eyes on} old church. His labors were blessed with 
the slate, and evidently watching the process with } great revival. Fanny was one of the converts, 
the deepest interest, adroitly deposited the shells ; and a short time after, she and the young 
in the pocket to his coat. When a few moments $ minister were married. Ah! Fanny! naughty 
after he drew out his handkerchief, a whole 3 Fanny! little did we think when school-girls, 
shower of nut-shells rained down upon the floor, } that you would become mistress of the pretty 
But not the slightest flush dyed Fanny’s tran-{ old parsonage, and figure so conspicuously at 
quil face; and, with au innocent look of surprise, ? sewing societies, prayer meetings, and donation 
she met the inquiring glance of his dark eyes. parties. 

Saturday afternoon was the time appointed: But time works many great changes. I can 
for reading the compositions we had written, ? scarcely realize, as I glance up from the sheet 
and for the speaking of picces. Jack Sheppard 3 S of paper before me, that the thoughtful student, 
was our favorite declaimer: we used to think he ; the pale intellectual gentleman, sitting by the 
would become a second Forrest. To Dick Miller 3 library window yonder, is Ben, the sturdy young 
we gave the title of the ‘‘bare-footed orator.” $ rogue of other days, the hero of the sheepskin. 
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THE ROSE. 
BY VIOLET VALE. 


Tne rose, the rose, is lovelier far 
Than any flower that grows. 

When dawn unbars her golden gates 
She blushes like the rose. 


And fairest things, with jewelled wings, 
Alight on it to rest. 


And roses wreath the Eastern maids 
To deck their flowing hair, 

When wand’ring in the moon-lit vales: 
Themselves almost as fair. 


When bashful glow thy beaut’ous cheeks 
They're like that sweetest flower. 
When tears drop from thy eye-lids meek, 


3 ‘ When morning dews rest on its leaves 
Twin roses in a shower. 


With pearly lustre clear, 
The ardent sun, with gentle hand, 
Soft wipes away each tear. 


Fair Peri float in ruddy shells 
Upon the silvery tide. 
When sunset sparkles on the deep, 


i ’ th 
"Tis like a rose-leaf dyed. With fragrance fades the rose’s breath, 


As swans with music die, 
The nightingale his sweetest notes And even from its scattered leaves 
Chants on the rose’s breast. ‘ Sweet odors gently sigh. 
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MARIA HAMMOND vs. ABIJAH HILDRETH. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


—_——_—- 


Tue oldest and most comfortable, and I may ; of strength to warrant a collision, he would not, 
add also the most influential families of our } for his life, have allowed the wheels to vary one 
neighborhood, are the Hildreths and the Ham-  hair’s breadth from their position. 
monds. They were, in fact, in the time of —— ‘You must not do such things! they are be- 
childhood, the Montaque and Capulet among us; < neath our dignity,” Mr. Hildreth would some- 
but while everybody knew the almost mortal ; times say to Tim, on hearing one of these proud 
enmity existing between these rival families, } exploits, but he was sure to smile when he said 
there were few who had any conception of the } so, as if well pleased with his man’s stout main- 
origin of difficulties. Indeed I think Mrs. Maria tainance of his might, for he knew the difference 
Hammond and Mr. Abijah John Hildreth, would $ between might and right, and Tim was sure to 
each and both have found it difficult to nullify 3 conceal his laughter with his hat as he affected 
the charge of willful and malicious persecution } seriousness, and replied that he could not get 
and hatred, often and often preferred against } his wheels out of the ruts—or said something 
them in the social courts of our neighborhood, ; else equally transparent. 
if either or both had been called on to testify at; Bill found means enough of revenge and 
the witness-stand. But what of that? John} annoyance, in turn, but his crowning satisfac- 
Abijah and Maria could each enumerate reasons } tion was, to ‘‘take up” and advertise John Abi- 
sufficient to him, and herself, why they-should and ; jah’s old brindle bull, whose unruly habits often 
of right ought to hate and persecute and malign } brought him into the fields of Mrs. Hammond. 
each other to any extent inactionable at law. ‘ Once a month, or less often, for years and years 

Both families had their partizans, of course, } there appeared in the county newspaper a notice 
and the servants of both bit their thumbs at one } to the effect that a stray bull had been taken up 
another most heartily whenever they knew the } by Mrs. Maria Hammond, supposed to be forty 
law to be on their side, and muster days and ; years old, and appraised by William Bottom and 
Fourth of Julies these zealous advocates would ; somebody else, at five dollars; accompanied with 
often meet, and they never parted without in- }a request that the owner would take him away 
creased contempt on both sides. Timothy Bottom : and pay costs. 
was the head man of Abijah, and William Trom-} Now the aforesaid animal was of fine blood, 
down the head man of Mrs. Maria—therefore, } and his owner’s estimate of him differed mate- 
Timothy Bottom invariably addressed his neigh- } rially from Bill’s. 
bor as Bill Tromup, and Mr. William Tromdown, $ Tuesdays, the days Tim went to market, Bill 
on his part, saluted his adversary as Tim Top, 3 scorned to appear in town—no respectable 
though doubtless if his name had been Top he farmer was to be seen there on that day, he 
would have been as careful to say Bottom. The } asserted—it would do for those who dealt in six- 
young, long-tailed colt which Timothy rode, Bill { pennies, but Friday was the only day for a 
took special pleasure in denominating old bob- : farmer to go to market who had any regard for 
tail, and the plump pony ridden by Bill, Tim his reputation. If Bill chose a blue coat, Tim 
took equal delight in disparaging as “long legs.” g appeared in a black one, and if Tim’s potatoes 
When Timothy saw the old mill and market } } grew large and fine, Bill was sure to say, any 
wagon of Mrs. Maria Hammond approaching, he } body could grow fine potatoes who but all his 
Would be sure to drive his own team against the ; soul in a potatoe hill—for his part, he had more 
fence, or running with might and main climb ; ’ respectable crops, more valuable crops, and his 
a-top the fence, if it chanced that he was walk- : mistress fed her potatoes mostly to the pigs, at 
ing, and shout with all the strength of his lungs, } any rate. And when Bill’s corn crop was the 
“clear the way for the queen’s coach! Clear the } ; admiration of everybody. Tim said it was all 
Way all obedient subjects, or you will be run ; stock and no ear, he preferred to grow corn that 
over and killed—make way for the queen’s showed in the crib, though he cared little about 

coach.” But if it really were the old barouche : ; corn—it was a vulgar sort of grain, but natural 
of Mrs. Hammond, and himself driving a team ! enough for those to stick to it who had been 
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MARIA HAMMOND V5. 


ABIJAH HILDRETH. 





raised on it. In truth, there was no end to 
the back-biting, and badgering, and bickering 
between these little men, though for no cause 
under the sun that either knew of. 

Mrs. Hammond owned a pew in the finest 
church of the nearest city, and her man, Billy, 
drove her there regularly every Sunday, and 
said Billy was sure, people said, to drive with 
especial style and flourish, and crack his whip 
long and repeatedly as he passed the residence 
of Abijah John: there were some folks, indeed, 


who did not hesitate to say that Mrs. Hammond § 
pulled her silk skirts all on the side of Abijah’s } 


house, when she passed, and that she twisted 


her neck always, so as to keep the plume side of } 
And $ closed shutters, or peeped from behind curtains 


her bonnet toward Abijah’s windows. 
furthermore they said that she found in her 
own heart a less weighty motive for joining the 
church, than in the fact of her neighbor being 
out of it. Probably this was not true: never- 
theless I am afraid she secretly rejoiced that 
Abijah John perversely and wilfully staid out of 
the saving pall. She might never have reduced 


her complacent satisfaction in view of the fact, 
to this last analysis; doubtless she did not; and 
doubtless she believed herself to be helping 
justice when she directed Billy to destroy every 


pumpkin vine that crept from his field into hers. 

Oh, it is true, we all know it is true, that the 
heart is deceitful above. all things, and desper- 
ately wicked. 

Mrs. Hammond knew this was true of Abijah’s 
heart, and he was equally sure that it was very 
true of hers, but in their own bosoms they feared 
to look closely and know how dark it was. A 
pressure of circumstances must needs crush some 
of us before we even see what is in us, while 
upon others a little unexpected sunshine is suffi- 
cient to bring out all the deformity—we feel 
humble jn our good fortune, and proclaim what 
adversity could not compel us to submit to. 

From different points of observation we get 
very different views of things, and perhaps if 
Mrs. Hammond could have come down from the 
summit of scorn and hatred, from which she was 
accustomed to observe her enemy, the ideas re- 
ceived of him might have been softened. But 
Mrs. Hammond could not be made to believe 
there was any view to be taken of Abijah John 
except the one she had taken. How could there? 
Of course there could not be, except by persons 
who were prejudiced, and predetermined to make 
black white. She did not make white black—of 
course not. She saw things just as they were, 
and if other people were a mind to see the truth, 
they would see just as she did. 

When Mrs. Hammond heard of a wrong per- 








petrated by Abijah, she was pretty sure to say 
she supposed his religion allowed him to do such 
things, but she guessed he would find out after 
awhile how it was with transgressors; and those 
who heard her, always felt that she felt it not 
unlikely that Abijah John Hildreth would mur- 
der somebody, appropriate his money, revel in 
it and gloat over it, and that furthermore it was 
not unlikely he would afterward wake up in tor- 
ment, and desire her, Mrs. Maria Hammond, to 
bring him a drop of water to cool his tongue, 
and that she could not do it for the great gulf; 
but it seemed to those who heard her that she 
would not if she could. 

Many a time Abijah John looked through his 


at his foe as she rode past on her way to church, 
and many a time he said if she was a Christian 
he did not wish to be one; and many a time he 
said if a person only belonged to the church, he 
supposed it sanctified whatever they did, they 
had bought their ticket, and were bound to go 
through, no matter what poor sinners they run 
over in the way. At any rate, some folks who 
were in the church did things that he, who was 
out of the church, would be very sorry to do, 
and while profession was made the cloak to cover 
secret sin, he, for his part, preferred to make no 
professions; and all this, of course, had special 
application to Mrs. Maria, who, Abijah supposed, 
or affected to suppose, would commit crimes by 
the score under the cloak of religion, and at the 
same time hope to deceive God himself and be 
admitted into heaven. 

If it happened that Abijah was walking in his 
yard when Mrs. Maria came by, he would turn 
his back upon her, or rivet his attention upon 
blade of grass or an insect, rather than suffer 
her to feel herself observed by him. In appear- 
ance Mrs. Maria was equally unobservant of 
Abijah, and so fearful were they of betraying 
the curiosity they felt, each in the other, even 
to their men, Tim and Bill, that they had not, 
really, seen each other for ten years prior to 
the opening of our story. 

Nevertheless Mrs. Maria said very often that 
old Bijah grew homelier every day of his life— 
she wondered if his own son was not afraid 
of him; she was quite confident that he must 
have frightened him very much in infancy, 
if some wise precautions had not been observed 
in accustoming the baby to the sight of his 
father. 

If it happened at any time that the wonder 
was expressed in her presence why Mr. Hildreth 
never married a second time, and it sometimes 
happened that widow ladies, and maiden ladies 
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did feel, and did express such wonder, her notion 
of the capabilities of even the dullest intellect 
were outraged—could any fool be so stupid as 
to inquire why Abijah John did not marry a 
second time, the wonder was, how had he found 
anybody at first. 

When Mr. Abijah put a new roof on his house 
and added a wing, Mrs. Maria put a new roof on 
her house, and added two porches—and when 
Mrs. Maria had shutters hung to her windows, 
Mr. Abijah had shutters and blinds hung to his. 
When Mrs. Maria employed a landscape gardener, 
Mr. Abijah employed two landscape gardeners. 
When Abijah painted his house white, Mrs. 
Maria painted hers red, and when Abijah ran 
up one of his chimnies very high, Mrs. Maria 
ran up all of hers very high. So in all things 
they were rivals as well as enemies. And so it 
was that Mrs. Maria’s house was greatly larger 
than she required or could use, and furnished at 
a much larger expenditure than it would have 
been, but for the fear of being outdone by her 
enemy: and the same was true of Abijah’s house 
and its appointments. 

But for this strange enmity our neighborhood 
might never have boasted its two most imposing 
edifices. Far as the eye could see anything, it 
could see the tall chimnies of those rival houses, 
from which the very smoke seemed to turn in 
opposite directions. 

It was hard for most people to tell whether 
Mrs, Maria or Mr. Abijah had the finest shrub- 
bery, and the prettiest flowers, but it was an 
easy thing for either themselves or their head 
men to decide. No wonder when this state of 
things existed between the parents, that Miss 
Julia Hammond and Master Walter Hildreth 
grew up to youth in entire ignorance of each 
other, and each strong in the belief that the 
other was an embodiment of everything ugly 
and evil. 

These rival heroes of Hildreth and Hammond 
afforded alternate annoyance and amusement to 


the neighborhood. Many was the social party § 


deprived of its very head and front, ay, and 


and interesting woman, with more beauty still 
to boast of than half the girls. 

Time and again he had been baffled in his 
efforts to bring these people together, for sure 
was he that if they would but consent to ex- 
change civilities the abhorrence would vanish. 

‘Don’t now, deacon, don’t now,” urged Mrs. 
Goodway, moved by wise premonitions, when she 
saw the deacon buttoning his coat one coolish 
evening early in November—‘‘come now, you’ll 
just be sticking of your own head in a bumble- 
bees nest, and what’s the use of it?” 

“Polly,” said the deacon, facing about, “you 
know there is no man in the world more willing 
$ to bear advice than I am, and I never so much 
as set a mouse-trap without consulting you— 
you are aware of that, Polly, and no man can 
be more sensible than I am”—here the deacon’s 
voice faltered, and he advanced a step or two 
toward Polly, who sat knitting in the corner— 
‘‘more deeply and humbly sensible of indebted- 
ness to judicious advice and counsel than I am 
sensible of my indebtedness to you, Polly.” He 
had come close to her as he was speaking, and 
now he put his hand on her plain white cap, as 
softly and tenderly as he had placed it on her 
bright hair twenty years before, and as she 
looked up to smile he kissed her cheek just as 
he did when her lover—where trepidation used 
to be there was confidence now—that was all 
the difference. 

“Yes, Polly,” he added, in a firmer voice, «I 
am always glad to hear your advice, and what 
you have said is very sensible, Polly, very sen- 
sible.” He turned toward the door again, erect 
and self-sufficient, adding, ‘‘nevertheless, I think 
I'll venter!” 

“You know best,” timidly answered Polly, 
taking the corner of her apron from her eye, 
and she resumed her work complacently and 
calmly, humbly and happily, feeling very much 
as if the deacon had acted upon her advice as 
well as listened to it. How could she see the 
predetermination to ‘‘venter” upon his own in- 
’ dependent resolution, just then? 





base and capital, because of this monstrous anta- Once or twice a year there arose between 
gonism, for who ever presumed to invite both ; Deacon Goodway and his wife some little dis- 
Hildreth and Hammond, was sure to deprive ; : putation, with some such placid conclusion as 
himself of the society of both. : the above. The deacon lived in a big brick 

Deacon Goodway, whose position was aout | house, with two big, square rooms in front, and 
on the first step below the great platform on} big hall between them, and once or twice a 
which reigned Maria and Abijah, was a sufferer year it was his habit to build big wood fires in 
in his society, feelings and ambitions—for his } the two big fire-places of the two big rooms— 
life he could not see why Mrs. Hammond should ¢ ‘kill the petted calf, or in other words a dozen 
not like Abijah John, in whom he could see much } ‘ big chickens, and bring to the house big pump- 
to respect and admire, nor why Abijah could not } kins and apples, enough for the winter supply. 
understand that Mrs. Maria was a most worthy * of the neighborhood, from which Mrs. Goodway 
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selected a sufficiency, and baked big pies and 
tarts for a Thanksgiving dinner, or New Year’s 
night celebration, or both 

If the deacon said, ‘It is the fashion this 
year, Polly, to have roast pig for supper,”’ Polly 
acquiesced without a word, believing devoutly 
it was the fashion for that year—and if the 
deacon said, ‘‘It will be a new thing to have the 
plum-pudding after the coffee,” Polly thought it 
would be a new thing to have the plum-pudding 
after the coffee, and accordingly she served the 
plum-pudding after the coffee: but when the 


Menne 


2 If Mrs. Maria and Abijah John were a mind 
3 to remain away from’so much pleasure, why that 
3 was there own affair, but no cause of discomfort 
to her. She only smiled this inward state of 
feeling, for it was not her custom to say she 
° felt no disappointment, that, she thought, would 
seem to indicate there was something to be dis. 
appointed about. She had a strange notion that 
a great deal may be expressed in a smile, and 
in that quiet way she told the deacon that his 
course was lofty and honorable, and that she, 
for her part, didn’t care what anybody said, she 





deacon said, ‘‘I feel alike toward ail our neigh- ; believed he did everything as nearly right as 
bors, don’t you, Polly?” She saw what he was; mortal could do. All this she tried to smile, 
drifting toward, and said that in the main she { and there are suppositions enough in favor of 
did feel alike toward all the neighbors—that the conclusion that she made herself understood 
was, she would not lay a straw in the way of } to warrant the smiling experiment on the part 
any of them, in fact, she liked them all well . of wives, who may sometimes have found more 
enough, and would do one a good turn as soon noisy methods of communication a failure. 
as another—but to say she had not her little; However, the deacon was not the less annoyed 
preferences, she could not conscientiously. by his losses, nor, in reality, the less determined 
And when the deacon would add, ‘Well, Polly, ; to push his favorite project into fulfilment. It 
you don’t feel so hard toward any of them that ; was a sin against heaven, he used to say, anda 
you would not ask them to the dinner, or the 3 scandal to the neighborhood, and a disgrace to 
supper, do you?” ’ himself, who had done so much to create better 
She was pretty sure to say that she liked the } feeling, that a man and woman would be foolish 
fat in its way, and she liked the fire in its way, 3 enough to hate, when they might love each other 
but her common sense told her it would not do ; just as easily if they would try half as hard. 
to put them together. ; “‘There’s little Walter and Julia,” he often 
Then significance would assume plain words, } ‘ exclaimed, “they have got nothing under heaven 
and arguments for and against the propriety of } agin one another, and yet they believe one an- 
inviting the rival families at the same time, ‘other wicked as a black-snake.” And as they 
would be heard and answered, for as the deacon ; grew older, and each to Ais apprehension, grew 
said, he was always willing to hear. So it in-3 ’ worthy and beautiful, he said more and more 
variably ended in the asseveration of the deacon frequently, “‘There’s Julia and Walter—shame, 
that Polly knew best, and the declaration, not- {isn’t it?” And once he said, quite breaking 
withstanding, that he would ‘venter,’”’ and in } down any little reserve of indifference Mrs. Good- 
the feeling on the part of Polly that the deacon } way might have felt, ‘‘Just think, Polly, if you 
knew much the best, that listening to advice ; and I had been brought up to despise one an- 
was as good as avting upon it, and that, in fact, } other, our innocent minds poisoned, and for no 
he did not venter at all. ‘ fault of ours, what a waste of happiness there 
And so it came time after time that Deacon ; would have been; what a waste, Polly!” 
Goodway stood in the midst of his friends a} And Mrs. Goodway half wept and half smiled 
mortified and disappointed man—the apex of his ‘her overwhelming realization of the waste, and 
ambition unattained. He always said he hoped ; from that time the deacon was more fully re 
and believed, even till the last guest was depart- ; solved to break down, if he could not melt down, 
ing, that his excellent friends Maria and Abijah {the useless barrier that divided his neighbor 
had been detain d, probably by some pleasurable Hammond from his neighbor Hildreth. 
interference, and that one or both would yet pre- Therefore Mrs. Goodway had said more faintly 
sent themselves and complete all that was lack- } \ than at some previous time, ‘Don’t now, des- 
ing, (which was almost nothing) to make the ; con,” when she beheld him buttoning his cost 
occasion one of perfect beatitude to himself. $ \ for the inevitable errands. She thought of whet 
And Mrs. Goodway never, never said, (I wish } a great waste there might have been, and almost 
there were more like her) “Didn’t I tell you ; : hoped her good man’s venture might result more 
so?” nor ‘‘It’s just as I expected,” but, on the ; favorably than former ventures. 
contrary, she smiled as though to her the occa- ; The evening wind blew pretty roughly, as the 


sion were beatitude. ‘ deacon went along, now and again giving one af 
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his closely-shaven cheeks a sharp cut, but what ; bad enough to be branded as Tromup by the 
cared the deacon! Was he not about to witness ; villain Top, he thought, let alone being so desig- 
the conclusion of a terrible battle, take into his { nated by other people. 
own hand the swords of two hitherto mortal : $ «The wind blows as mad as a March hare, 
enemies, and crown them himself with loving g to-night, doesn’t it?” queried the deacon, chiefly 
reconciliation? He could almost see the long- $ for the sake of saying something, as he followed 
offending brindle bull roasting in the hetacomb § S the tiny, flickering candle-light of the head man, 
to be made in honor of the victory. No, he$ < who replied, after a perceptible silence, ‘<I don’t 
didn’t feel the wind cut him, he rather thought ; know, I am sure.” 
he cut the wind. Mentally he complimented the} The deacon stoutly resolved that his courage 
moon, as broad and yellow she came through the } should not be taken down another notch, and 
black tree-tops—for he felt that he could afford ; rubbing his hands briskly together he made 
to compliment her, and that in some way her haste to say, in a welcomed and equalizing way, 
shining was for his sake, and that of the mission } ‘“‘how is mistress, Tromup?” 
he was bound on. ‘Mrs. Hammond, if you speak of her,” said 
He unlatched the gate noisely, and with a free, the man, ‘‘is very well I thank you, sir.” 
fast tread walked down the graveled path and 3 ‘‘Mistress in?” continued the deacon, in the 
rapt loudly at Mrs. Maria’s front door. He did } same assumed familiar style which said, «we 
not hear the hearty ‘come in!” he expected, } are both glad, ain’t we?” 
and his courage went down anotch. Heshuffled: ‘Yes, sir, I believe she is,” replied the man, 
and shrugged his shoulders, and tried to say to fi in an even tone, and one that was colder than 
himself, ‘How they would hurry to open the § ‘ the air of the hall they were passing through; 
door now, if they knew it was me,” but his; the deacon felt this, and felt the air too, which 
spirits were slightly dampened. A step was 3 seemed not only cold, but damp, like the air of 
heard in the distance, ‘Mrs. Maria herself, I’ll $a sepulchre, but he said, ‘(how warm and com- 
wager a thousand dollars!”” mused the deacon— ; fortable your house is!” 
“she felt that nwes me—I feel things: the door The dignified and much offended head man 
will fly open now.” Deacon Goodway, it must ; ‘ condescended no reply, whatever, but cautiously 
be understood, always took the sunny view of  unclosed a side door, and shading his candle 
things. $ from the sudden puff of wind which came as he 
Hardly and rustily slid the bolt—‘‘that bolt did so, he indicated by a look rather than a 
will be kept shining with the frequency of neigh- $ gesture that the visitor might go in, if he had 
bor Hildreth’s visits after' awhile,” mused the ; the audacity to disturb a quiet woman (who had 
deacon. Then the key turned half way round, ; no wish to see him) and mgnopolize all the fire 
and refused to turn any further, then grated ; she had. 
and creaked and was turned back again, and} The deacon went in, dampened in spite of 
then turned half way again, then back, then ; himself, the last look of William had so plainly 
with a jerk it went round. asserted that he would boldly tread where angels 
“A flash of light, and a great embrace of § ‘dare not gaze. 
warm air will welcome me in,” thought the dea-} “Bless us! how cosy we are,” exclaimed he, 
con, and he winged his eyes in anticipation of ; boldly brushing past other salutation in the 
the dazzling effect, as the door should be thrown ’ familiar good-nature, induced by the picture of 
Wide open, but it turned cautiously, and stood ; the roasting brindle, and as he spoke, he ap- 
still when a narrow aperature had been achieved, ; proached the modest and shrinking fire, before 
und peeping from behind it the deacon beheld, } which in a stately chair, and stiff black silk 
not the timid, half-blushing face of Mrs. Maria, } gown, sat Mrs. Maria Hammond, reading in a 
which up to that moment he so confidently ex- { heavy, old book, illustrated on one side of the 
pected to see, but the broad, bold, and something : open page by a picture of such ancient men and 
surly one of Mr. William Tromdown, instead. ; ancient women, as the deacon never remembered 
The deacon’s courage went down another peg, ; ’to have seen in his life. There was a musty 
and the more, that no great warmth and light ; smell about it he did not like half so well as he 
met him, as he had expected; but rallying, as it § ‘ liked the shining and click of Mrs. Goodway’s 
was his hopeful nature to do, he laughed aloud, } \ knitting-needles. The great brass and-irons 
intending only to smile, and saluted Mr. William were dreadfully bright, icily bright, and not 
Tromdown as Bill Tromup, supposing he had { silvery bright, as were Polly’s at home—the 
perpetrated a most agreeable joke. No smile, ‘ corners were swept clean too, so clean they were 
however, brightened the face of William—it was : cold—he thought he would like a little genial 
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ashes, even better—he saw and felt all this at a} coming innocently to the rescue, and placing 
glance, but he saw too the receding sunny side of ; one finger on the picture of a knight in ancient 
imagination, and to that he spoke when he said, } armor. 

‘show cold we are.” “The deacon thought he had never seen g» 

Mrs. Hammond smiled a faint, far off smile; perfect a finger—then he naturally looked at the 
that seemed to say, ‘‘we are very comfortable, } hand, and that was perfect too, and then at the 
sir, and don’t thank you specially for recognizing ; face, which was altogether lovely, and so in jt; 
so obvious a fact.” : expression, if not in features, it must have ap- 

The deacon saw his mistake, and saw too, a} peared to any one. 
little more faintly the receding sunny side, and} Just as her pleasing attentions were in some 
hastened to make amends by bowing and shaking sort bringing back the sunny side of things, and 
hands with all the grave politeness he knew how the visitor was on the very point of dashing 
to command. j boldly into the subject of his thoughts, Mrs, 

Mrs. Hammond, slightly conciliated, rose} Maria tinkled a small bell at her elbow, ani 
partly from her chair of state, but kept the} : immediately the door opened a very little and 
place in the book from which she appeared to } ‘ William Tromdown appeared. 
have been reading, with her hand, as she said, } 3 She is about to order an armful of hickory 
‘you see you are interrupting me, and I appeal } wood and a bowl of cider,” thought the deacon, 
to your courtesy, to your humanity to make the still observant of the sunny side; but as he 
interruption brief as possible.” } settled his chin a little more comfortably in his 

‘What have we here?” begun the intruder, } collar, his courage fell three notches—right down 
seating himself quite near Mrs. Maria, and 3} at once. 
making an effort to draw the old book toward} ‘Did you lock the front door, William?” askel 
him, an effort which Mrs. Maria slightly resisted, $ the mistress, severely. 
at least by not assisting. **T believe so,” replied William, bowing lov. 

“Ah! yes, yes,” he continued, when he had} ‘‘You believe so! Don’t you know?” 
examined the prints, not knowing very well} ‘Not positively—I think I locked it. I will 
what else to say. see.” 

‘Some of those pictures are very funny, I: ‘See that you do—I have told you often 
think,” spoke Julia Hammond, putting down the enough to keep that door bolted.” 
algebra over which she was burning her face in} William bowed again and disappeared, saying 
the corner, and coming to the deacon’s relief } as he withdrew, he hoped to ee’ he had 
most opportunely. ; not left the door unbarred. 

“There is a little table,” she continued, plac- : ‘‘Mercy on me,” thought the deacon, “thisis 
ing one before him, on which to rest the volume, ; all my fanlt—I wish I had fifty dollars to pay 
and reaching toward her mother for the candle, : for the trouble I have made.” But glancing at 
who, purposely oblivious, said coldly, ‘‘*what} Mrs. Hammond, he saw in the expression of her 
do you want, my dear?” $ mouth and her nose and her eyes: in the very 

«The light, for Deacon Goodway, if you please, 3 folds of her stiff black dress, that five hundrel 
ma.” : dollars would be no compensation whatever. 

‘Certainly, but Iam accustomed to have peo- } Then he wished he had rapped at some other 
ple say what they want;” and Mrs. Maria pulled } door, or that he had staid at home: almost 
at her skirt on which her visitor had accidentally ; ; wished, in fact, that he was dead and out of 
set his chair. 3 § everybody’ s way—despairingly he appealed by 

“Pray, pardon me,” said the deacon, blushing } } a look to kind little Julia, who, feeling his dis 
red, ‘‘but I feel so at home here, I am sadly } comfort, brought the easy-chair, and asked if be 
careless, I fear.” would not sit nearer the fire. 

“Not at all, Deacon Goodway,” replied Mrs.: Meanwhile, Mrs. Maria, conscious of the 
Maria, smiling a smile that might have been} necessity of saying something, and having 
made of shavings, as for any warmth or depth! opened her watch and snapt it together, 
there was in it. marked that the day was very cold for th 

‘*What shall I say, what shall I say now?” ; season. 
was the appealt he deacon made to his wits, but | ’ here was encouragement: the deacon almet 
he smiled and looked interestedly on the pictured } thought there had been nothing to dampen his 
page. } ardor, and in a confident tone replied that i 

“‘That’s a singular looking man, isn’t he, 3 ; was cold for the season, and that he hal 
Deacon Goodway?” spoke Julia, a second time’ remarked the same thing to Zromup, oD firs 
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stepping into the hall, the very genial air of ‘“‘Why do you suppose that?” inquired the 
which was strikingly in contrast with the out of 3 mother. 
door atmosphere. The deacon said he did not know—he had no 

Blind, blind creatures that we are—the poor } ‘ right to suppose anything—and then said he 
deacon but rasped the bruised reed on which he } did not, in reality, suppose anything, and then 
had supposed himself to be pouring oil—in re- § he added that he supposed she knew enough. 
peating the Tromup jest he consummated his } ‘ And in conclusion he took his handkerchief from 
misery. ' ‘ his coat pocket and replaced it in his vest pocket, 

Mrs. Maria had heard it on its first enumera- } g Sand tried to think he had filled a pause very 
tion—no smile crossed her face—she neither } happily. 
moved hand or foot to indicate a little unplea-; Mrs. Hammond looked soberly placid, as if 
sant twinge, but slowly and steadily moved her : she might be contemplating the last Sabbath’s 
eyes from the vague blank they had previously : sermon, but she said nothing. 
contemplated, and brought them to bear on the : ‘‘How cold it is to-night,” said the deacon, 
face of the deacon, as eyes had never borne till ; and quickly added, ‘‘out of doors, I mean, not 
then. Polly’s, when she said she didn’t like to N this room—this is perfectly comfortable.” He 
put the fat in the fire, were gentleness itself, } could scarcely keep his teeth from chattering, 
compared to them. as he spoke, but he wished to make himself 

Poor Deacon Goodway—he looked at the door, } agreeable in some way, and how else could he 
looked at the fire—tried to draw himself into } do it?” 
himself, as one who would be ‘‘glad to be hurled } He was thinking what he could say about 
anywhere, anywhere out of the world.” When } William Tromdown so as not to call him Tromup 
his agony was protracted to the limit of endur- } again, when Mrs. Hammond remarked quietly, 
ance, she withdrew the dissecting glances of her } “‘I suppose I could send my child to college 
eyes, and broke the silence by hoping Mrs. Good- without selling my house, Gang . don’t pre- 
way was very well. tend to be so rich as some persons.” 

“Thank you, she is very well,” said thedeacon. } ‘‘Unquestionably,” said the deacon. 

Then he tried to think of something additional to} ‘Persons who put no money in the Lord’s 
say, but could not, and repeated—‘‘very well.” eras can afford to serve the devil magnifi- 

Mrs. Hammond said she was most happy to cently,” continued Mrs. Hammond, although 
hear it, and the deacon replied—‘‘thank you,” 3 the relevancy of her remark might not have 
and then made another effort to think of some- ; been apparent to everybody, it was clearly so to 
thing to say. It was no use, and taking his $ the deacon, who suddenly rose and buttoned his 
pocket handkerchief from his vest pocket, he : coat with more composure than he had yet mani- 
thrust it into the pocket of his coat, and tried § fested, for in his heart he felt ‘‘this womhn is a 
to feel as if the motion had been a general relief. ; much greater fool than I thought.” 

“Ts there any news stirring?” was the ed And as he buttoned his coat, turning his back 
slow sentence Mrs. Hammond measured off. ‘to the fire, he said, ‘I dropt in here to ask the 

In his anxiety to tell something, the embar- $ ; ‘pleasure of your company, and that of your 
rased deacon stumbled upon the very subject § angel of a daughter (angel was spoken very 
he knew and felt the necessity of according, and § heartily) on Thanksgiving day, but really, your 
informed his hostess that young Walter Hildreth } society had nearly charmed my errand from 
was about to be sent to college. ‘ recollection. You mast not allow your mother 

“Ah! indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Maria, but she} to disappoint us, my dear,” and kissing the 
did not toss her head nor withdraw her eyes } child’s hand and bowing to the mother, he 
from the flower she appeared to be contemplating } S walked straight out of the front door—little 
in the wall paper. 3 caring whether it was locked behind him or not. 

Conscious of his blunder, and desirous of re- § The wind cut terribly as he went home, and 
trieving himself, the deacon hastened to apolo- 3 he was sure the moon shone quite independently 
gize for having mentioned the Hildreth family. ¢ of him. 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Maria, ina tone that; Bright glowed the fire, and bright was the 
indicated no apology could atone; and placing $ : smile of Polly as she looked up inquiringly. He 
his hand on the bright locks of Julia, who sat * sat down in silence. 
beside him on a foot-stool, the deacon said, as Well,” said she, directly, ‘‘did you see any 
soon as he could think of anything to say, ‘‘I $ body, or hear anything?” 

Suppose you have finished your education, my; The deacon was too proud to own his discom- 
dear?” ‘ fiture, and said that he had seen Mrs. Hammond, 
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and she had said it would give her pleasure to 3 Many times that day the deacon expressed his 
come. ; triumph in reference to Mrs. Hammond, by a shy 
Polly said she hoped she would come, and } squeeze of Polly’s hand, and many a time after. 
looking up she beheld her good man making his : ward he exclaimed, ‘‘I told you so, Polly, I told 
way toward the dormitory, with his shoes in his} you I’d venter, and see what came of it!” 
hands. ; And many a time Polly smiled her satisfaction 
“What on earth can be the matter?” she i in what came of it, and made no allusion to Mr. 
mused, ‘his feet ain’t mor’n half warm.” ; Hildreth and what did not come of it. A dis. 
And folding her knitting, she heated a brick } creet wife was Polly Goodway. 
and made haste to follow. ’ The few minutes the deacon found time to 
All that night the deacon’s sleep was broken ; devote to Mrs. Maria, during the evening of the 
by bad dreams, Mrs. Goodway thought, but he ’ memorable Thanksgiving day, was sufficient to 
was in truth debating with himself the question ; reinstate, and more than reinstate that worthy 
whether or not it was worth while to invite Mr. } lady in his good graces. If the pleasurable im- 
Ilildreth at all. pression left on his mind could have been traced 
But up with the sun came to him the bright ; to its origin, it would have amounted to nothing 
view of things in general, and toward night he } more than the expressed hope on the part of the 
directed the brown mare to be saddled, and told ; deacon that his guest had enjoyed herself, and 
Polly-he believed he would ride over toward Mr. } the reply on her part that she had been well 
Hildreth’s. entertained; the remark on the deacon’s part 
She smiled her apprehension of the equivocal ; that the day had been favorable, and the repe- 
announcement, and Mr. Hildreth received the } tition on the lady’s part that the day had been 
customary invitation, which he said he very; favorable—the inquiry on the deacon’s part 
much regretted a previous engagement would } whether draining would not be advantageous to 
prevent him from enjoying. $ certain low lands belonging to the lady, and the 
The deacon was greatly less cast down by the ; reply on her part that she was inclined to think 
prospective deprivation of Mr. Hildreth’s society, $ draining would be favorable. But perhaps the 
than set up by the polite declining—so on the; cream of happiness was derived from a certain 
whole he went back in fine spirits from his ride ; felicity of speech on the deacon’s part while the 
toward Mr. Hildreth’s. low land was under discussion—he proposed to 
After a few days his asperity toward Mrs. ; Mrs. Maria, having once drained the soil, to direct 
Maria softened, and he contrived to advise her } Tromdown to turn it up! 
in @ manner which to himself was most happily; Of course Mrs. Maria laughed, and exclaimed, 
ingenius, that Mr. Hildreth was pre-engaged. 3 “Very good!”” And what more could the deacon 
“I would not tell her no sich a thing,” said} have desired? His cup was full, it even ran over 
Polly, when aware of the deacon’s design. when he handed her into her carriage, and told 
“T’ll dare say you are in the right, Polly,” he} her she had been that day the admiration of all 
replied, ‘‘nevertheless, I think I’ll venter.”’ admirers, as well as the observed of all obser- 
And the pig was roasted, and the pies were; vers, and she smiled as if she believed him. 
baked, many and big pies, were baked, and tarts } Probably she did—there are well authenticated 
were baked, many and big tarts, and puddings } instances of such vanity. 
were made, sweeter than was desirable, and} When the deacon sat by the fire that night, 
cakes, enough for an army, and Thanksgiving } and reviewed his unfortunate end of invitation, 
came, and with it came Mrs. Maria, smiling and ; it seemed shadowy and far away, and he found 
silken, and her little angel daughter. : sunshine breaking through many places where 
And everybody as well as the deacon said she he had at the time supposed all shadow. He 
was an angel, and he said more than that—he ; began to make emendations in his blunders by 
said her smile was just like Polly’s, and when } thinking, ‘‘If I had said so and so to Billy when 
that was said there was no greater praise to 3 I first went into the hall, and then if I had done 
bestow. 4 thus and so, and so and thus on entering the 
‘‘She is pretty because she acts pretty,” said room where Mrs. Maria (she is really a very 
| 
$ 





Polly, ‘‘and she seems to have such a good heart, : handsome woman) sat, the very slight deside- 


never saying anything, nor doing anything that ; rator would have been filled, and the whole thing 
perfect.” 

And sure enough that was all little Julia did, : And having dwelt a short time on what might 
and that was why everybody loved her and called ; have been, he began to think it all was, and to 
her an angel. suppose that Mrs. Maria never even dreamed 


can offend anybody.” 
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of the things which at one time he was foolish 
enough to suppose she supposed, 

“What are you thinking of, deacon?” said 
Mrs. Goodway, as she rested her chin on her 
hand to observe more closely the half bewildered 
and half sunny expression in her husband’s face. 

“Ob, I don’t know hardly what,” he replied, 
rousing and slipping his arm across her chair 
back. 

“I thought maybe you were thinking of Mrs. ; 
Maria,” said Polly, quietly. 

“What made you think that, Polly,,” and the § 
deacon’s arm slid from the chair back to the 
neck of his wife. 3 

“Because I was,” she said, simply. 8 

“Dear, dear Polly,” said the consciously re- $ 
proved husband, drawing her closer to him—but $ 
Polly was not forgetful of the sensible in the$ 
sentimental, and knowing it was late, and the} 
morning would not keep back, covered the em-} 
bers with ashes, and took up the candle. ; 

“Don’t you think, Polly,” said the deacon, § 
fitting his heel betwixt the rounds of an old-} 
fashioned chair—(he had no other boot-jack) 
“don’t you think, Polly, that feeling hard to- 
ward one individual makes us kinder cold and $ 
hard toward everybody ?” 

Polly said she thought it was likely, but she 
seemed to think only of the bed-post she was 
uncapping. 

“I do,” said the deacon, resoutely unpulling 
the knot of his cravat. ‘‘Yes, I do,” he re- 
peated, laying back his coat and removing it by 
a series of smart jerks at either sleeve-end— 
‘tyes, Polly, I believe it, and I know it,” he 
repeated, emphatically, seating himself on the 
foot of the bed, in the last stage of preparation 
for the blessed rest, which comes to us sweetly 
even after blessedness. 

If Polly had acquiesced in what he was think- 
ing about, it is not unlikely he would have said 
he did not hardly know, but the truth is, he was 
thinking that if Mrs. Maria Hammond did not 
bear cold and hard feelings toward Mr. Abijah 
John Hildreth, her hall would not be so cold, and 8 
her fire would not be so pinched, and her general } 
reserve would not be so selfishly guarded and } 








engendered, came the disposition on the part of 
both to search for the black spots. Besure they 
found enough, and besure they exaggerated 
what they found till each came to believe the 
other black within and without. This was not 
true of either, for both Mrs. Maria and Mr. Abi- 
jah John were as good as most of their neigh- 
bors, and that is as good as most good people 
are. 

When the deacon saw Mrs. Maria, and heard 
her talk so well, and saw her smile so well, he 
could not but think if Abijah John would only 
permit himself to come néar her, his prejudice 
would vanish like the mist of the morning; and 
the same, he thought, of Maria when he saw 
Abijah John. But how to bring about a meeting, 
that was the poser. 

‘‘And there is their children,” he exclaimed, 
with ever increasing interest, ‘‘what a shame 
their young minds should be so poisoned.” 

In all church alienations the oil of the deacon’s 
voice was a sure healing, but in this unnatural 
battle his tactics had hitherto failed him. 

What would have been the result of the severe 
tension to which his mind was kept, there is no 
calculating, but for the respite afforded by cir- 
cumstances. Young Walter Hildreth was sent to 
college. 

When Polly asked the deacon if he knew where 
he had gone, he said yes, and when she pressed 
him further as to locality, he said away off East, 
somewhere, and Polly was satisfied, and the dea- 
con was satisfied, and therefore we will be. 

Of course Julia Hammond went to boarding- 
school. There was some relief of the tension, 
but when Mr. Hildreth shut up his house, (ex- 
cept the south wing where abode Timothy Bot- 
tom) and went to Europe for an indefinite period, 
there was comparative rest in the bosom of the 
deacon: rest which became almost satisfaction 
as the reserve of Mrs. Maria gradually disap- 
peared, and she was seen to move gracefully, 
familiarly and kindly among her neighbors, to 
treat them as friends, and to befriend them, if 
need were. The distrust vanished, and with it 
the chilly reserve. 

Years went by, and Mrs, Maria was in truth 


preserved as it then was, and the conviction once } the admiration of everybody—many a dinner and 
established, he resolved to lay new siege to the 3 many a supper she gave which only needed the 
fortifications with which the two enemies were 3 presence of her daughter to make seasons of 
surrounded. $ perfect delight. 

What the original difficulty was between the} In the deacon’s estimation no one in the world 
houses of Hildreth and Hammond, matters not, 3 stood before Mrs. Maria, except his own dear 
probably a trivial thing, but we are almost sure } little Polly. 
to see what we wish to see—there are spots in $ The field that has lain fallow produces the 
the sun, and how much more in the brightest ; most luxuriant crop, and the mind that has 
human character, and the feeling of dislike once : rested works most effectively, therefore was the 
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TITS OTIS sirens 
deacon prepared for cunning work, when cir-; the deacon, but when he saw the smiling and 
cumstances gave him such work to do. blushing he knew it had not happened, ang 

One little circumstance illustrative of the good 3 afterward when he saw the bright head of Julia 
heart Mrs. Maria really had, when she came to} nestled in the bosom of his wife, and heard her 
know her heart, we must relate, and the more, faltering voice, he knew that she and Walter 
as it also shows that the old leaven had not quite were already lovers, and that they were come to 
ceased working in the deacon’s mind. 3 make confession and ask advice. 

One hot day, about the middle of August, and} ‘It beats all, Polly, it beats all!” and with 
nearly five years after the memorable Thanks- : that exclamation the deacon mounted the brown 
giving, the deacon came home in a happy excite- pute and trotted very fast toward Mr. Hildreth’s, 


ment. 

‘*Well, Polly,” he said, ‘what do you think I 
saw with my own eyes?” Polly could not im- 
agine, of course. 

‘*T happened to step into Maria’s turnip field,” 
he went on, ‘‘merely to see how the turnips were 
growing, but that is neither here nor there, and 
who should I see directly but herself walking 
down the orchard with a great tin basin in her 
hand. I could not imagine what on earth she 
was going to do—and what do you think it was, 
Polly?” 

Of course Polly could not tell. 

“Well,” he continued, ‘‘she went and she 
went, and my eyes followed her till she passed 
clesn out of the orchard, and into that strip of 


dry meadow, where nothing can grow but mullen 
stocks, though that is neither here nor there, 
and where the sun was pouring down like a flood 
of fire, and dipping her basin full of water from 
the spring, she went on, and then what do you 
think I saw?” 


Polly could not tell. 

*“‘Why there, right in that blazing sunshine, 
and panting like everything, stood Abijah Hil- 
dreth’s old brindle, with his foot in a trap, and 
Mrs. Hammond carried him the water and gave 
it to him with her own hands. A wonderful 
woman, that, Polly, a wonderful woman. 

“<I wonder,” he added, presently, ‘‘if a meet- 
ing could not be brought about now, if Hildreth 
should come back?” 

That was the last of William Tromdown’s trap 
setting, for Mrs. Hammond’s tongue could be 
severe still, notwithstanding its late softness. 

Lively was the working of the leaver when 


Mr. Hildreth actually came home, handsome and 3 


genial as ever, and still unmated, but fearful 
to relate, the old clouds began to gather again. 

A week after Mr. Hildreth’s return, came 
Walter and Julia, much about the same time, 
and a few days after this came Julia (a pretty 
young woman now as you would wish to see) on 
a visit to dear aunt Polly, as she called Mrs. 
Goodway. 

All by chance, toward night, came Walter. 
‘‘What a blessed thing has happened!” thought 


Of course a good and loving father would not 
and could not crush the happiness of his son. 
The deacon was mistaken—in the father inexor- 
able—time might soften him, the deacon said to 
Walter, who frowned and trembled by turns, but 
he felt in his heart that time would do nothing, 
and that for his life he would not repeat the in- 
tercession. 

Slowly the brown mare trotted, in fact she 
walked in good part toward Mrs. Maria’s. The 
lioness about to be robbed of her young is not 
more terrible than she was when the errand of 
the deacon was communicated. She would rather 
see her daughter dead before her than married 
to a Hildreth. 

The last exclamation was suggestive. The 

deacon stopt at the clergyman’s house on his 
t aey home, and on arriving there strengthened 
g the young people in their already half-formed 
$ resolution to defy tyranny, and take up the best 
blessing which could be given them, in each 
other’s love, and leave consequences to take care 
of themselves—advice which he interlarded with 
the ejaculation, ‘‘Look at Polly and me!” 

Night fell dark and stormy as night could fall 
—such thunder and lightning and rain had not 
been known for many years—every soul was 
brought to its best feeling, and every lip to the 
breathing of prayer. 

Through all, the deacon was serenely cheerful, 
as one inspired by a lofty purpose, and whose 
faith would not be shaken, though the heavens 
fell. 

“Tts a sent storm, Polly, its a sent storm,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘and good will come of it;” and with 
his face radiant with inward satisfaction, he 
directed a supper to be prepared, and the house 
to be illuminated—and this done, he climbed into 
the old family coach and drove to Mr. Hildreth’s. 
$ He found him, as may be supposed, in greatly 
subdued spirits, and gravely taking his hand 
} told him he must be prepared to hear the worst 
3 news—that his son, driven almost to despair by 
} the denunciation he foresaw, had, by his own 
; hand, put himself out of misery. Mr. Hildreth 
: wrung the hand of his neighbor, and bowing bis 
* head over his aching bosom, made haste to look 
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THE BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 


upon the ruin he had wrought, crying, ‘‘my son, 
oh, my son!” 

“The story is but half told,” resumed the 
deacon, when they were seated in the carriage, 
“poor Julia, like the true, loving woman she 
was, seeing the determination of Walter, was the 
first to go. How shall I tell her poor mother!” 

‘How indeed?” groaned Mr. Hildreth, ‘her 
blood is upon my hands.” 

“No, no,” said the deacon, encouragingly, 
“you must not think that.” And he added, “you 
will not object to my calling for the unhappy 
woman, on our way.” 

Mr. Hildreth did not object to anything; and, 
directly, sobbing aloud, and bemoaning her own 
wickedness, she appeared. 

Mr. Hildreth put forth his hand to receive her, 
and finding it was a human hand like his own, 
and a trembling, weak hand withal, he retained 
it, and as she reproached herself for all, besought 
her to reproach him, saying how much more 
wicked he was. 

The storm still drove wildly, the deacon feared 
to trust the horses with the coachman, he said, 
and leaving the mourners to condole together, 
climbed out of the carriage, and not till he had 
passed his own gate half a dozen times did he 
draw the reins. 

There was a new burst of sorrow on entering 
the house where they were to witness the result 
of all their wrong lives. 

The deacon bade them calm the tumult of their 
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» “But,” he added, ‘you must not murmur 
$ over the consequences too much, but from this 
3 time try to lead more Christian lives, and let 
not this heart-rending reconciliation be evanes- 
Scent, but try to maintain good feeling forever, 
; and live as your children would have wished to 
¢ see you live.” 
* And Mrs. Hammond begged Abijah to forgive 
: her, and said that she had no hard feeling in 
$her heart, for him nor for anybody, and that 
she would try to live as her child would have 
; wished to see her live. 
’ Abijah John said he had nothing to forgive 
Sher, he had done all the wrong, and though he 
: would.do all to atone he could, he dare not ask 
3 forgiveness, and that it would be the aim of his 
3 life to live as his poor son would have wished to 
: see him live. 
’ There was a pause of dreadful silence, broken 
} by the inquiry of the deacon whether they would 
’ now look at the bodies, 
: The doors slid apart, and arm-in-arm the 
; mourners went forward. 
; “Oh, mother!” and ‘‘oh, father!” were the 
3 exclamations that greeted them, and Julia and 
: Walter were laughing and crying at their feet. 
$ Thescene that followed defies my poor powers: 
} but the end of all was as the reader will have 


$ imagined, a double union of the rival houses of 


’ Hammond and Hildreth. 
“Ah, Polly,” said Deacon Goodway, when 


$ invited to the wedding of Mrs. Maria and Abijah 


> 


feeling, and said he hoped they would forgive him John, ‘there is nothing won without a venter.” 
if he probed their wounds ir order to heal them, ; Polly said he was right, and he added, “if 
and so proceeded to set before them their bad } men and women would only try to find the good 
conduct just as bad as it was; ‘‘and this foolish : that is in one another, what a world we should 
enmity you must both feel was for nothing,” $ have!” 
he said. And they both repeated, ‘for nothing.” 





THE BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 


BY MARY H. LUCY. 


My sister! oh, come and stand near me now, 

I would gaze again on thy sunny brow; 

I would look once more on thy dreamy eyes, 
Where never a tear or shadow lies; 

I would press thy warm cheek to mine own awhile, 
And drink in the light of thy joyous smile! 


Ox! bring ye bright flowers to twine o’er my brow, 
T am leaving the home of my childhood now; 

My heart and my hopes to another are given, 
Each earlier tie hath the new one riven! 

Then haste with light steps to the forest away, 
And twine ye a wreath for my bridal day! 


I shall mingle no more with the houschold band, 
I go to a fairer, sunnier land; 

I leave the forest where together we played, 

The moss covered dell, and the open glade, 

For the sunny South my home will be, 

The land of my dreams, bright Italy! 


My mother! the sunlight will fall as of yore, 
With the leaf-shadows twined o’er our cottage floor; 
And the robin will sing at the early dawn, 

But from all, sweet mother, I shall be gone ; 

Thy blessing once more ’ere I break this spell, 
Then home, sister, mother, a long farewell! 





INSTRUCTIONS IN EMBROIDERY. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


UnpovusrsEpty the most artistic style of needle- ‘ pounced pattern of one quarter or section, and 
work is that termed Embroidery; not canvass } mark all from that one. It will be found a much 
embroidery, but the yet higher kind of needle- {more accurate mode than that of making the 
work painting, which aims at producing really ‘ whole paper pattern perfect. 
pictorial effect, without the mechanical assist- : The next step is to put the material in a frame, 
ance which canvass gives in counting stitches $ two or three inches wider than the work it is to 
and determining shades. : receive. The needles used are technically called 

In embroidery much is left to the eye, and 3 short-long eyes and strands. The latter are like 
still more to the taste. A few words, therefore, ; common needles, but unusually long. It injures 
on the subject of selecting colors and harmonizing ’ the work to use too fine a needle, as the small 
tints, as well as on the mere stitches employed, 3 eye frays the silk; on the other hand, a needle 
will probably be acceptable. $ that is too large makes holes in the cloth. 

To Mark Parrerns.—Designs are invariably; The materials chiefly used for embroidery 
marked on satin, cloth, or velvet, by means of } are wools, chenille and silks: there are great 
what are termed pounced patterns. These are varieties of the last mentioned article, the prin- 
prepared in the following manner:—The design {cipal being Mitorse, Dacca, Berlin, fine and 
is carefully traced on rather thick writing paper; $ coarse flax, crochet, and netting silks. Of the 
then, with a fine stiletto it is marked in holes, { netting silks there are many sizes, which may 
distant from each other not more than the eighth ; be used according to the delicacy of the work. 
of an inch: from the pattern thus prepared, any; Initials intended to be in gold, for sachets, 
number almost may be marked. The material &e., are almost as effective if rich gold-colored 
to be embroidered is then laid on the table, and 3 twisted silk be used instead; and the silk will 
the pattern placed in the proper position over it, } wear forever, whilst it is almost impossible to 
and kept there by means of leaden weights. A obtain gold thread which will not tarnish in a 
little pounce, or powdered flake white must then ; few months. 
be rubbed over the paper, with a large and flat} Srircnes.—The common stitch used in em- 
stump, and, on the paper being raised, the de- ‘ broidery is termed long-stitch. It closely resem- 
sign appears accurately marked on the cloth. } bles the Irish stitch of canvass work, only 
It requires to be afterward re-marked with a fine } without its regularity. The stitches are taken 
sable brush, dipped in a mixture of flake white ; closely together, and of uneven lengths; the 
and milk, or an artist’s color, contrasting with } second shade is blended with the first by filling 
the material, mixed up with a few drops of } up the vacant spaces of the short stitch; the 
spirits of turpentine $next shade, in the same way, unless with that 

White satin, or any very light color on which } one, and so on in an irregular form, the outline 
white would not show, may be pounced with : only presenting a regular line of stitches, exactly 
very finely powdered charcoal, and then marked : within the limits of the marked pattern. The 
with a solution of Indian ink. ‘shading must, of course, be done with artistic 

For drawing a pattern on any washing mate- ’ accuracy. 
rial, a still simpler plan may be adopted. Scrape | The veinings of leaves are worked in silk 
some red or blue chalk; brush it lightly over a ‘rather coarser than that used for the rest of 
sheet of thin tissue paper, shake cff the loose ; the work. Sometimes this silk is considerably 
grains, lay the chalked side of the paper on the : thicker; it is then laid on, and sewed over with 
muslin, and over it the pattern, which you will : very fine silk of the same shade, the ends being 
trace with a hard, sharp-pointed pencil, and the ; drawn through the material. Leaves are fre- 
design will be clearly marked, and require no } quently veined with gold thread in a similar 
further trouble. * manner. 

When any parts of a pattern are repeated—; Large leaves should be worked from the points 
as the quarters of a cushion or a handkerchief, ‘ to the veins; small ones seldom require to be 


or oe. scallops of a flounce—have only the ‘ veined at all. Like stems, they are formed of a 
62 
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N EMBROIDERY. 





succession of slanting stitches, very evenly laid 
on, forming curves and lines of the width and 
dimensions of the patterns, and forming accurate 
outlines. 

When gold bullion is employed in embroidery, 
it is cut into short lengths, which are then laid 
on with fine silk of the same hue. Gold threac 
is sewed over, and the ends brought through the 
cloth, and so passed from one part to another. 

The Chinese employ, in their most elaborate 
embroidery, a very pretty stitch termed, by us, 
the French Knot. It is made thus:—Bring the 
needleful of silk to the right side of the work, in 
the exact spot where the stitch is to be. Hold 
the needle in the right hand, and with the left 
take up the silk, at an inch or two from the 
cloth. Twist the needle twice round the silk, 
insert it in the same spot you drew it through 
before, and, with the right hand, draw the needle 
to the under side, gradually tightening the silk 
with the left hand. When quite drawn through 
the knot is formed. The great art in this work 
is to make the stitches all lie perfectly even. 
We seldom use the French knot for anything 
but the seeds, stamen, or pistils of flowers: but 
the Chinese execute whole pieces in this stitch, 





shading them most exquisitely, and only using a 3 
coarse white silk or gold thread, as an outline to 3 


the whole. 


in every direction; and stuff the bag thus made 
with down: the pillow to be afterward covered 
in any manner that may be desired. Pillows 
made in this way are not only much softer than 
others, but they also keep their shape much 
better, and are not liable to sink after a little 
wear. 

Waistcoats and other articles are now much 
embroidered in sote ombre, that is, silk shaded 
in varieties of one color. I cannot say I think it 
so pretty as the variety of natural colors, or even 
a single self-shade, It is, however, fashionable. 

Tue Cuoice of Cotors.-—I will conclude my 
instructions for embroidery with a few hints 
on the choice of suitable colors; as Dogberry 
observes, that ‘reading and writing come by 
nature,” so I may be excused for asserting that 
the axiom is (in part at least) correct, as regards 
the power of discriminating colors. In a great 
measure it is a natural gift; still it may be cul- 
tivated, nay, almost created. 

Selecting the necessary wools, silks, &c., is 
technically called, sorting a pattern. To sort a 
pattern well, it is requisite to consider the capa- 
bilities of the various materials. Wools and 
silks, silks in flox, and twisted—though dipped 
in the same vat, would be found to vary mate- 
rially in the shade of color when dyed. Hence 


“were 


In bead embroidery, every stitch is} it is important to select such materials as will 


generally put on separately, and in its own place: ; blend well together, and also wear well when 


but a very beautiful effect may be obtained in § 


pearl beads imitating grapes, by stringing them } ; 


with white silk, and letting them cross each } 
other in various directions, still preserving the} 
outline of the cluster. 3 
A very pretty and effective style of embroidery $ 
is that done with gold braid and wool on can- $ 
vass. It is very suitable for slippers, cushions, } 
the bands of smoking-caps, blotting cases, and ; 
many other things. An outline design in ara-} 
besque, or anything else that may appear suit- § 
able for two colors, should be drawn on paper ; 
of the proper dimensions, and then marked on } 
the canvass. The gold braid must be cut into § 
pieces of the proper lengths, and laid on piece by: 
piece, the spaces between the patterns being } 
filled with wool of some well-contrasting color— } 


worked. 

The following colors may be said to harmonize 
perfectly :— 

Blue works well with the warmer tints of darb, 
stone, and fawn. 

Yellow with the richest and darkest shades of 
drab. 

Pink with soft stone, fawn, and grey. 

Lilac with the cold green tints of the same 
colors. 

Lilac with some greens. 

Maize and salmon with green 

Searlet with a slate tint. 

Blue with rich dark claret brown. 

Maize with blue. 

White with olive green. 

Green and blue do not harmonize, whatever 


as bright blue, green, or claret—so that the pat- 3 the votaries of the present fashion may declare 
tern appears in gold, on a ground of wool. When} to the contrary. Even green leaves do not look 
leaves are so worked, a rich silk, of a deeper } well in the vicinity of blue flowers, unless they 
gold color than the braid, should be used after- ; partake of the rich autumn tints of olive, yellow, 
ward to vein it. }and brown. Then the primitive colors, scarlet 
Having spoken of cushions, it may be well to } and yellow, kill each other; they give color, but 
tell my fair readers how to make them up most not coloring; and yellow and green, scarlet 
comfortably:—Cut some good strong calico bias } and brown, or scarlet and lilac, are all equally 
of the proper size; line it with two or three ; injurious. 
thicknesses of good wadding, well fastened to it’ It must be remembered that strong contrasts 
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do not of themselves produce beauty; itis rathers; The shades of greens, for leaves, are quite in- 
the delicate adjustment of the different shades. } numerable. 
There are numberless varieties of every leading It is never in good taste to have a group of 
color—greens, whites, and reds especially. The $ flowers on a light ground, without some one in 
following list may be serviceable :— the group to correspond with it. Not that it 
Ware Frowsrs.—These may be shaded in § should be a prominent object but that it softens 
any of the following colors: green, pure white, } the whole. 
grey or slate. The choice depends on the color § Finally, I may be permitted to observe that, 
to be worked, the Fleur de lis requiring, for in- : as ‘‘good wine needs no bush,” so good needle- 
stance, to be shaded into green. In all the} work requires not very gaudy or striking mount- 
shades, however, the greatest softness is impera-; ings. A well designed portfeuille or cushion 
tive. All sudden contrasts must be avoided. 3 does not look at all better for being so extrava- 
Damask roses are worked in at least six} gantly finished off, that the eye rests on the 
shades; from black to a pure rose pink; the ; fittings rather than the work. Let cords, tassels, 
gradations include deep claret, lighter ditto, ; linings, &c., be as good as possible; let them 
scarlet, and a medium shade between the last. } also be as plain as possible. These are but the 
Ordinary roses are shaded from deep scarlet frame, the work is the picture; and the valuable 
to bright ponceau, and various shades of pink. ~ part should be also the most attractive. 





THE TIME TO MARRY. 
BY J. BENNOCH. 


Tue would-be wise this counsel give— And not from Summer flowers; 

“Let love’s fond passion cool! When Winter brings us golden sheaves, 
The man who early weds, will live And snow-drift, sunny hours; 

To think himself a fool. When truth abused makes falsehood right, 
The galling chain that frets his limbs, Go withering wed and find delight. 

Wears deeper day by day; 
Experience little teaches him 

Who gives the heart its way; 
He wisely weds who weddeth late 
A thrifty unimpassioned mate.” 


The trembling notes young birds awake 
Rise sweetly into tune, 
As April buds expanding make 
The flowery wreath of June; 
So love begun in life’s young day 
When wrinkled oaks shall twining cling, Matures with manhood’s prime, 
With tendrils like the vine; Defies the canker of decay, 
When ravens like the linnet, sing And stronger grows with time; 
With melody divine; Oh, early quaff love’s nuptial wine, 
When honey drops from wither’d leaves, And all that’s best in life is thine. 








MY EARLY FRIENDS. 
BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


My early friends! I have not one I am a child at heart once more— 
With whom I played in childhood’s hour, I hide my face and wildly weep. 
That speaks to me in friendship’s tone— 


And were I but a child again, 
That twines for me affection’s flowers. ee 


I'd garner up each sinless love, 

There are but few, a very few And bind them in a golden chain, 
But what have laid them down to rest; To draw me to the world above. 

And hands I long to clasp again, 


For ah, th hildish 1 » true; 
Lie folded on a pulseless breast. lt sige dy b> a ulaman 


And purer than in after years, 
And when I think of early loves, Which only light the lamp of Hope, 
Those childish loves I prize and keep, : To dim it with eternal tears! 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A TULIP* 


BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


MareniaLs.—Variegated paper, yellow and; paper—branch with long, green leaves like figure 
red, or white and red: Tulip stamens, green 2. 


wire, gum, light green tissue paper. $ *MaTeRtALs ror MAKING PaPerR FLOwERs.— 

Cut six leaves like fig. 1, the leaves should be; Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
crimped or moulded. Cut six pieces of green} for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
wire about one and a half inches in length, and § ee mees Fame ten, Ben eo a: 
gum half way up the centre of each leaf. After for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
the gum is perfectly dry, tie three of the petals § sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
around the stamen with thread or fine wire: then} of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
tie on the other three, being careful to make the 81 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
3 mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 


last three petals fill the alternate cad of the rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
first. Cover the stem with light green tissue? on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 








TRIMMING FOR CHILD’S PANTALETTS. 


For the button-hole edge and the flowers, ; cotton No. 70 must be used. This is a beautiful 
English working cotton, No. 50. For the leaves ; pattern for a child’s dress or cloak cape, sub- 
and stems, which are to be done in satin-stitch, { stituting embroidery silk, instead of cotton. 
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PATTERN FOR A PLAIN DRESS BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 




















Tuts is an admirably fitting pattern for 83 tracted, stiff and pinched look. Care must also 
medium sized person, cut by one of our first! be taken to cut the body wide in the place 
dress-makers. It is measured sufficiently large ; denoted by the dotted lines reaching from K to 
to admit of taking in or trimming. ’ Lon the front, and from S to U on the back. 
The dotted lines show where the seams are to A short shoulder seam is also ungraceful. It 
be made. RI, and H G, are the double seams. : should be made as long as can be conveniently 
I J, and S T, are the seams under the arms. O3 worn. 
P denotes one-half of the back. ABC D, and 3 For a cotton dress, the ordinary skirt or bishop 
L H, are the “dart” seams. N M, the front, } sleeve with a band a couple of inches wide, is 
allowing for a hem to be turned down to the} a fitting accompaniment for this body. But if 
dotted line. In order to have a good fitting § the material is of de lain, cashmere, or any heavy 
dress, the “darts” must not reach too high, as } material, a rounded cuff will be an improvement. 
when that is the case the whole body has a con-} ‘‘Caps” are no longer worn to sleeves. 





DARNED NETTED WINDOW-CURTAINS. 


MarertA8s.—For the netting, medium crochet} scroll in fine crochet cotton. For pattern, se 
cotton; for the darning, the flower and leaves to } front of the number. 
be in Berlin wool, of the natural colors, and the There curtains must be netted lengthwise, and 
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then a vandyke edge can be waned on one side. ; down the side of the curtain in the same way. 
The way to do this is, when sufficient width is ; When the netting is completed, have the curtain 
done, to work thirty-six stitches, turn, and do } washed and slightly starched, and pin it out on 
thirty-five on them; turn, and do thirty-four; i the carpet in a proper shape to dry. By doing 
continue until it comes to a point. Work all; so it will be much mere easy to work it. 





TRIMMING FOR THE BOTTOM OF A SKIRT. 


BY MRS. PULLAR. 


206 oo 
Tuts rich eit is in what is termed brodcrie } are to be cut out and done in “‘over-stitch,” that 
Anglaise The edge is composed of eyelets done } is, by merely sewing the edge over very closely. 


in button-hole stitch, as is also a smaller row of ; English working cotton, No. 80, for tho edge, 
eyelets nearer the top. The wheels and leaves and No. 50 for the rest of the work. 


a 2 





EDGE FOR AN INFANT’S PETTICOAT. 


Tue edge to be button-holed in cotton, No. 60. ; stitch, and the large ones in button-hole, whilst 
The leaves to be done in satin-stitch, and over- 3 the crescent may either be done in satin-stitch 
stitch, in No. 70 cotton, the small dots in over- or opened and cver-stitched, as taste may dictate. 





CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


To be done in English working cotton, No. 100, j atiteh, over-stitch, and the French knot is em- 


and fine sewing cotton of the highest Nos. Satin- ! ployed in this pattern. 
Vor. XXIX.—11 ; 





POLKA JACKET IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. PULLAN. 


—_—_— 

















trimmed with imitation ermine. 

MaTeRIALs.—One pound and a quarter of 
eight-thread Berlin for Jacket. One pound of 
white ditto for the border, with a small quantity 
of black. Work in ribbed crochet. 

This jacket is begun at the sleeve. Make a 
chain of 81 stitches. Do 41 ribs, which suffice 
for the sleeve; then 4 more ribs, increasing three 
stitches at the end of every row, and also working 


three stitches in one on the 41st or middle stitch 3 


of the 81, to begin to form the shoulder. It will 
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NAPKIN RING. 
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As appropriate article for the season, to be; Now begin the other half-jacket, and do an 


$ exactly similar piece, finishing the front, how- 
, ever, first, to make them correspond. Then sew 
3 the tw: backs together, from the neck down- 
ward, about 84 stitches, leaving the remainder 
for a gore. Then sew up the sleeves from the 
wrist down to 10 of the last 50 chains, leaving 40 
for a gore also. 

Make the gore thas:—Fasten on the wool at 
the bottom of the jacket, where one of the gores 
is to be, and work a straight row up and down 
’ the space. Turn back, and when you come to 





be well to mark that stitch with a bit of white } the middle pass over two stitches, and leave also 
thread. The increase on the shoulder is made the last stitch of the row. Work backward and 
on every other row; but underneath the arm on 3 forward in this way, until you have completely 
every row. closed up the space. All the gores are done 
Do four more ribs, increasing as before on the } alike. 
shoulder, but making five chains extra at the} For the border: white wool of the same color, 
end of every row, instead of three. Then make } cast on 12 stitches, and knit in garter stitch 136 
a chain of fifty stitches extra at the end of each 3 ribs. Then knit the last two stitches together 
of the two next rows, still increasing on the 3 in every alternate row, until 9 stitches only are 


shoulder as before. Do two and a half ribs, or 
five rows without increase at the ends, but still 
increase on the shoulder. 
for the shoulder of an ordinary person. Now do 
ten or twelve ribs for the back, that is, from the 
increase stitches of the shoulder down one side, 
leaving the last stitch occasionally, in order 
gradually to slope the neck, but keeping it even 
at the bottom. 

For the front. Join on the wool at the other 
side of the last increase stitches of the shoulders; 
do one rib and a half, straight; then begin occa- 
sionally to miss a stitch at the part where the 
waist comes, to form it. This will be about 87 
from the neck. The missing a stitch for the 
waist- must occur in every row; and an occasional 
one also at the neck. 12 ribs must be done thus, 
the front below the waist being also gradually 
rounded, by the last stitch or two being left, so 
that at last, there are only seven stitches below 
the missed stitch. 


3 like raised Berlin work. 


left. 


Do 28 more ribs. This is for half the jacket. 


This will be sufficient } Do another piece exactly like it. For the sleeves 


cast on 14 stitches, and do 46 ribs. For the cuffs 


; cast on 8 stitches, and do enough to go round the 


wrist. 

Take the white wool double, with a coarse rug 
needle and a wooden mesh, one inch wide, and 
work on the garter knitting, in cross stitch, 
taking over the mesh each time—just, in fact, 
Cut each row before 
withdrawing the mesh. Here and there, at even 
distances, introduce two stitches of pale straw- 
colored wool, and immediately below that, in the 
next two rows, two stitches of black. Comb and 
cut the fur smoothtly. 

Make under-sleeves to come above the elbow, 
and trim in the’same way. 

A bit of broad elastic, sewed in at the waist, 
improves the set of this jacket. Add double 
buttons and loops down the front. 








NAPKIN RING. 


BY MLLE 


- DEFOTR. 


Marertats.—Pound beads of the following ; When it is necessary to take a new needleful, 


colors; clear white, ruby, and emerald; two} join it on with a weaver’s not. The little fringe 


buttons, either ruby or emerald, Sat each edge is put on afterward. Care must 

This ring may be worked from the engraving, 3 be taken to select beads that are all of the same 
which will be seen in front of*this number. } size, as any inequality spoils the work. Buttons 
Begin in the centre, with a long needleful of must be sewed on at one end, and two button- 


thread, and a needle threaded on at each end. 3 holes, finished with beads, made at the other. 





TALMA FOR CHILD. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We have been request- 
ed, by several subscri- 
bers, to give a few pat- 
terns of extreme simpli- 
city, or rather those which 
were very easy to make 
up. Accordingly we have 
prepared a pattern for an 
every-day dress, to be 
made of calico, which is 
to be seen on a preceding 
page. We now give a 
Child’s Talma, equally 
easy to cut out and make. 
The material is of grey 
cloth; and the shape a 
full circle, so that it is 
only necessary to spread 
the cloth on a table, or 
the floor, take a string 
with which to describe 
the circle, and cut ac- 
cording to the depth 
wanted. Then trim it, 
as seen in the engraving, 
with bands of black vel- 
vet finished in points. , 
Add the buttons and \ = SA 
bows. NY X\\\ 

In cutting the circle, SA 
care should be taken to \ 
have the grain of the 
cloth run the proper way: 

a precaution often ne- 
glected. 

Having offered to give, 
in this department, any 
pattern that might be re- 
quired, some ladies have 
mistook our meaning, and 
supposed that we offered 
to send, by mail, any pa- 
per patterns they might 
write for. We make this 
explanation tc prevent 
further mistakes. 
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EMBROIDERED MANDARIN SLEEVE. 
WORKED ON BOBBINET. 


BY MLLE. DEFOUR. 


Mareniaus.—Fine bobbinet, and working- § over it—tacked on, and worked in the same way 
cotton, No, 40. Aiso, No. 70. ‘as muslin embroidery, only it must be con- 
To embroider in satin-stitch on net, the design } siderably more raised. The centre of the rose 
must he accurately drawn on colored paper of $ is darned in fancy stitches. with the Boar’s-head 
the proper shape. The net must then be cut out ; cotton. 
rather larger—shrunk by pouring boiling water ° 





CROCHET EDGING AND INSERTIONS 


Sessagh TERE ESC SPERRREES CESSES (SOLER ERTECGE SE“ 
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Tuxst edgings and insertions are intended to ; ; reconed in the foundation, for every square, 
be worked either with or without beads. If to : and the ground must be perfectly solid, with 
be worked with beads one chain-stitch must be the pattern in beads. If to be worked in square 
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172 TATTED INSERTION. 
crochet three chains must be allowed for every . Reckoning from that part where the actual 
square. In the scallops the ends of the thread } scallop begins, each must be done distinctly 


must be neatly run in after they are done. ‘from the other. 





TATTED INSERTION. 
SUITABLE FOR CUFFS, BANDS, ETC. 


Mareriats.—White cotton braid, No. 9; { hexagonal space between every two tatted loops. 
crochet, No. 70, and tatting cotton, No.8. Braid the outer lines and the ends; and ifthe 

For tHe Tarrixe.—6 double stitches; make } piece be intended for a cuff, put 2 double lin: 
a picot with a fine pin; 3 double stitches, 1 picot, } of braid at one end for the buttons, and also two 
8 double stitches, 1 picot, 6 double stitches. } braid loops at the other, for button-holes. A 
Draw this loop up, and leave a space as great as ? long needleful of Masland’s griffin crochet, No. 
that indicated in the engraving, before making } 70, must then be taken along the centre line, 
the next. Whena sufficient quantity of this is } connecting the cross lines with a button-hole 
done, take a piece of colored paper, rather longer } stitch wherever they occur. Then work a rosett: 
than you require the insertion to be, and on it } of English lace in every space, and another when 
rule two parallel lines, an inch apart, end another } the four threads cross each other. ‘The tatting 
exactly between them. Take on the tatting, } edging is made without picots, and lightly sewed 
allowing it to touch, alternately, each outer line; } on the outer edges of the braid, both sides of 
then back again in the same manner, so that} which should then be finished with a row of 
the threads cross at the centre line, and form a} Venitian edging. 
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EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS. 
BY MRS. PULDAN. 


Marertats,—Black velvet or kerseymere; ; grey, the lightest part to adjoin the ealyx: this 
mitorse silk, blue, yellow, lilac, green and white, } must be worked in a blue green. The buds on 
all in shades; also, a small quantity of gold} the sides of the shoe are to be worked with one 
bullion of the smallest size. } shade of white and two of the lightest lilac. The 

The design must first be marked on the cloth } forget-me-nots are to be in their appropriate 
or velvet alreadydescribed. Then the convolvu-} colors, blue, with a yellow spot in the centre. 
luses are to be worked in shades of lilac; the} and the adjoining leaves in shades of yellow 
stamens and pistils in yellow. That part of the} green. The stems may be worked in half-polks 
flower adjoining the calyx in white, shading into ’ stitch, in shades of green; but the effect of fine 
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NAME AND LETTERS FOR MARKING. 1738 








gold bullion,-cut into lengths varying from the; The slipper must be lined with quilted silk, 
eighth to the quarter of an inch, and laid on in { and a ruche of quilled ribbon should go entirely 
the same half-polka stitch is perhaps finer. ‘round it. Pattern in front of number. 





INSERTION FOR SHIRT OR NIGHT DRESS FRONT. 


Ir worked on linen for a shirt front, the com-; or on muslin, the English working cotton, Nos. 
mon sewing thread of the finest Nos. must be ; 90 or 100, is to be emyloyed. Pattern in front 
used; or if the work is required to be heavier, 3 of number. 





BAND FOR A CHEMISE. 


Tue scallop to be done in button-hole stitch, . other figures to be cut out and done in over- 
with No. 80 English working cotton, and the : stitch with the same cotton. 





NAME AND LETTERS FOR MARKING. 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. § 
_A Cxorce Boox. Friennsuip Not A Name.— } 
The poet Duganne, has just received a compliment— ‘ 
if we can call it such—of which any person might be : 
proud. Mr. J. Lesley, Jr., loving him as a man, and : 
admiring him as a poet, has collected together his } 
poems; and issued them in what is one of the} 
choicest specimens of book-making ever published in ! 
America. On a former occasion, however, we spoke ‘ 
of the volume, in its mechanical aspect, as a triumph 3 
of typography, so that now we must confine our- } 
selves to the literary merits of the work. These are ; 
many, and increase our respect for Mr. Duganne’s 
ability, superior as we have always considered it. 
A daily cotemporary, whose critical opinions we can ' 
generally endorse, says that the best things in the § 
volume are to be found among the shorter lyrical 
pieces, and adds: “Among these there is none more $ 
beautiful nor more fully imbued with the middle-age ; 
spirit of love poetry than the following gem, which $ 
has been already appropriated by music-makers as } 
the most charming of modern-antique love songs.” 


HERRE I LOVE. 
AN OLD STYLE MADRIGAL. 


T know a little hande ; 

*Tys ye softest yn ye lande— 

And I feele yts pressure blande 
Whyle I synge: 

Lylie-whyte, and restynge nowe, 


TABLE. 


_A FANTASIE. 


I sit beside my gentle one: 
Her hand is laid in mine; 

And thus we watch the parting sua 
In golden haze decline. 

Across the fields the shadows creep, 
And up the misty hill; 

And we our twilight vigils keep, 
At our own cottage sill. 


The distant brooklet’s murmurs come, 
Like bell-notes through the leaves; 

And many an insect’s mazy hum 
Its dreamy music weaves. 

The dove’s last note, in rippling beats, 
Upon the air departs; 

The breath of all our garden sweets 
Is creeping to our hearts. 


The russet woodbine round our porch, 
In clustering ringlets twines; 

The honeysuckle’s crimson touch 
Gleams through the dusky vines; 

The sunset rays are trembling now 
Amid the trellis-bars— 

They paint upon.my darling’s brow 
A glory like the stars. 


Her cheek is nestling on my breast, 
Her eyes are bright with tears; 
A prayer, half-breathed and half-requost, 
My listening spirit hears. 

Oh! blessed be the changeless love 
That glorifies my life! 

All doubt, all fear, all guile above— 
My own true-hearted wife. 


Lyke a rose-leafe on my browe, 


Yet we incline to think, from evidence afforded 


Wythe yts winge. 
Welle I pryze, (alle handes above) ; 
Thye deare Hande of Herre I love! 


I knowe a littel foote— 


unconsciously, that the author prefers the patrioti: 
and satirical poems, which compose the principe: 
} part of this volume. There is certainly fire in the 
Very connyngelye ’tys putt : first, and wit in the last; but they seem to us to be 
In a dayntie littel boote, less carefully elaborated than the lyrics of love and 
Where yt hydes; $ sentiment: and on the whote we prefer the latter. 
gyn a m=. ba : It is tanpsectbite, however, not to kindle, when read: 
Weavynge musyque forre myne eyes, 2 ing Duganne’s lyrics on freedom: for every line is 
As yt glydes, $ a-blaze, every word glows. We honor this poet for 
Welle I pryze (alle feete above) 2 his love of humanity. 
Thye deare foote of Herre I love! . The volume is published by Parry & MeMillan, 
I knowe a littel harte; % successors to A. Hart, Philadelphia., A beautifully 
Yt ys free from courtlie arte, executed line engraving of Mr. Duganne embellishes 
And I owne yt (overic parte) 3 the book. It represents a face full of high thoughts 
Forre alle tyme: : ; : ag ? 
Ever yt beates wythe musyque tone— ; and poetic enthasiam ; and we can bear witness to is 
Ever an echoe of myne owne, ; being a good likeness. 
Ever keepynge with myne owne $ as 
+4 


Holie chyme. 7 . y Ware.—To those 
Welle I pryan, (all bertes ahove) Exquisite Cutna AND Grass WA 


Thye deare harte of Herre I love! 


; of our readers, who either reside in Philadelphia, or 
! may chance to visit it, we would recommend a call 

This is really exquisite. The antique spelling, the > at Tyndale & Mitchell’s, glass and china merchants, 
old-time terms of expression, and the quaint beauty | Chesnut street above Seventh. This firm is com- 
of the thoughts are all in harmony. But Mr. Du- : posed of two gentlemen, who are celebrated for their 
ganné, even without these adventitious aids, can pen ‘ exquisite taste in all that pertains to art or elegance. 


delicious lyries, as the following one will show. . This taste they have brought into. their busines) 
174 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 17 
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and their store consequently is a museum as well as} Dicxeys’ Comptete Worxs.—No work, lately 
a warehouse. We have heard that when Lord Car-3 published, has had such brilliant suceess as the 
lisle was in this country he pronounced their collec- 3 library edition of Dickens’ novels, printed by T. B. 
tion of fictile ware superior to any he had seen ins Peterson. It may be had, not only in cheap style, 
either London or Paris. Since then their stock has} at fifty cents a volume, but in two more elegant 
greatly increased, both in extent and in beauty. We 3 editions, the one in five volumes, and the other in 
may safely say that there is no store in the world } twelve. The latter, especially when bound in half 
where so much exquisite china and glassware may N calf, antique, is very beautiful. Indeed, we know 
be seen. All the articles, both in form and color, } no more tasteful gift, or more refined ornament for 
reach the climax of what can be attained. Messrs. 3 the book-shelves; and it is the more desirable be- 
Tyndale & Mitchell have brought out, from Europe, ; cause it is a standard work, and therefore one that 
an engraver on glass, solely to have initials, or de-} will be as valuable to one’s children as even to 
signs, cut on goblets, or other glassware, as the taste } one’s self. We understand that Mr. T. B. Peterson 
of purchasers may dictate. Their Sevres, Dresden 3 will publish “Little Dorrit,” uniform with the rest 
and other porcelain; their Bohemian ware; and their 3 of the novels, as soon as it is concluded. No library 
Parian statuettes are really unrivalled. They also} is complete without a set of these books. They are 
deal in the commoner sorts of glass and earthenware, $ as indispensible as Scott’s to every family of culture 
but the shapes, which they sell, are all graceful: } and taste. 
and yet the price is the lowest. While there is no} ; 
other establishment, therefore, in the United States, 3 Letters Directep IN Versz.—In “Life Among 
where such a collection of rare and beautiful articles : the Mail Bags,” ipsa curious instances sar given of 
can be found, there is no one that can afford any g letters directed in verse. The following is among 
article, even the most common, at a lower price, ors the most odd. 
perhaps as low. When you C this letter, 

— You'd better letter B. 
“Crixe To THE Miguty One.”—The following For it is gcing over 


curious poem, formed from different Bible texts, is ry trent y Stl 
, 


worth preserving. State of Tennessee. 





Cling to the Mighty One, Ps. Ixxxix., 19. This, on a Valentine, is as queer. 
Cling in thy grief; Heb, xii., 11. 
Cling to the Holy One, Heb, i., 22. 
He gives relief, Ps. exvi., 9. 
Cling to the Gracious One, Ps. exvi., 5. 
Cling in thy pain; Ps. lv., 4. 
Cling to the Faithful One 1 Thess. v., 24. - 
He will sustain. Ps. xxviii., 8. > Tre “Sxirr’ Movement.—For the original de- 
Cling to the Living One, Heb. vii., 25. ; sign of this humorous engraving—a capital hit at 
Cling in thy woe; Ps. Ixxxvi., 7. . the absurd exaggeration, to which some ladies carry 
olng to 9 eat One, Ege iv., 16. ged the amplitude of skirt—we are indebted to that witty 
rough all below; om. viii., 38, 39. : «“y ion.” 
Cling to the Pardoning One, _Is. iv., 7. a ; serene, tn “Tenhen, oem 
He speaketh peace; John xiv., 27. 
Cling to the Healing One, Exod. xv., 26. } Buxyan’s Descenpants.—The last male descend- 
Anguish shall cease. Ps. exivii., 3. ant of John Bunyan, author of “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
Cling to the Bleeding One, 1 John i., 7. gress,” died recently in England, aged eighty. 
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Cling to Ilis side: John xx., 27. 3 
Cling to the Risen One, Rom. vi., 9. 3 
‘ 
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Mr. Post Master, keep this well, 

for every line is going to tell 

bow much I love my Bill Martell. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





In Him abide; John xv., 4. 
Cling to the Coming One, Rev. xxii., 20. 
Hope shall arise; Titus ii., 13. 
Cling to the Reigning One, Ps. xevii., 1. 
Joy lights thine eyes, Ps. xvi., 11. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Napoleon dt St. Helena: or Interesting Anecdotes 
> and Remarkable Conversatious of the Emperor during 

A Brern-Day Presest.—A young lady, in a letter the five and a half years of his captivity. Collected 
renewing her subscription, says:—“I send you two : rom the memorials of Las Casas, O’ Meara, Montholon, 
dollars, ® birth-day present from my father; and: Antommarchi, and others. By John S. C. Abbott. 
thinking I could put it no better use, I will take { ith illustrutions. 1 vol. New York: Harper d 
your Magazine for 1856.” Decidedly, she has taste. 3 Brothers.—This is a handsome octavo volume of the 

S size of “Abbott's Napoleon.” It is printed with 


A Goon ExampLe.—We received, a fortnight ago, } large, new type, and illustrated with a steel frontis- 
4 club from Copperas, Vt., with these words:—“We piece, five maps, and one hundred and twenty-six 
have only sixteen families in the place, and ten take : wood-cuts, all executed in the best style. Though 
a Magazine.” Since thon another has subscribed. eonfessedly a compilation, it is one of unusual merit. 

fore the year is out, we expect to have all. < The most interesting portions of the works of Mon- 
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tholon, Las Casas, O’Meara, and others belonging to; Village and Farm Cottages. Illustrated with one 
Napoleon’s household during his captivity, have been $ hundred engravings. 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton 
selected, arranged in chronological order, and con- ; & Co.—It is rarely that a book equally valuable and 
nected by a skilful narrative, that fills up all gaps and ; elegant is offered to our criticism. The paper, type 
supplies whatever information may be wanting to the } and engravings are all superior. The context ha 
general reader. In point of style, as well as in other } been prepared, and the designs furnished, by three 
respects, the book is superior to the life of Napoleon : capable architects. Every variety of dwelling for 
by the same author. The Emperor was never more ; the village-and farm is given, from the humblest 








interesting than at St. Helena, but unfortunately his 
conversations and dictations were originally made to 
different persons and published in separate volumes. 
A work like this, therefore, which gives the essence 
of all; which, in addition, is illustrated so accurately 
and exquisitely: and which is published ata price 
comparatively low, is really a valuable addition to 
our popular literature. 


Caesar Literally Translated. With notes and a 
very Elaborate Index. 1 vol. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—These translations of “Harper's Clas- 
sical Library,” are so neatly executed, literal as they 
are, that it is not only young students who will be 
benefitted by them, but also persons unfamiliar with 
the dead languages, or even educated men who have 
almost forgot their old favorites, 


} one-story cottage to the ornate and spacious yilla: 
8 and each design is accompanied by full details, and 
‘ with plans and an engraving, and an estimate of the 
cost. The title-page makes no idle boast, when it says 
that the requirements of American homes are fairly 
considered and suggested. The designs are chiefly 
for houses of médderate cost. A few chapters, at 
the close, diseuss the improvements of grounds and 
gardens, The work is the best of its kind which has 
yet fallen under our notice. 


A Child's History of the United States. By John 
Benner. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothers— 
The author confesses that the idea of this book was 
suggested by Charles Dickens’ admirable “Child's 
History of England.” The work is written in idio- 





We really feel $ matic English, seizes the salient points of our 


grateful to the publishers, for having, in this and | national career, and is generally such a history as 
other volumes of the series, beguiled us from busi- will engage the attention of children, and help them, 
ness for awhile, to renew our acquaintance with the 3 as Mr. Benner modestly hopes (in this quoting the 
great writers of the past. We have, in fancy, while } words of Dickens) “by-and-by, to read with interest 
perusing the volumes received this month, heard $ larger and better books on the same subject.” The 
Cicero discourse “high philosophy;” seen Cyrus 3 volumes are well printed. We cordially recommend 
slain in the great battle a day’s march from Baby- } the work as supplying a want long felt by parents 
lon; and followed the legions of Ceasar in those } and teachers of the young. 

immortal campaigns in Gaul and Germany, for} The Jrish Abroad and at Home ; at the Court aud 
which, with something very like retribution, Italy 3 in the Camp, with Souvenirs of the Brigade. 1 vol. 
has since, in chains, served so mauy northern con- 3 New York: D. Appleton & Co.—An anonymous 
querers. All the volumes of the “ Classical Library,” § author, who styles himself “An Emigrant Milesian,” 
we may add, are neatly and even tastefully printed } has made quite a readable book, in the volume 


and bound. 


The Onyx Ring. By John Sterling. With a Bio- 
graphical Preface by Charles Hale. 1 vol. Boston: 
Whittemore, Niles & Hall.—We welcome this re- 
publication with sincere pleasure. “The Onyx 
Ring,” first appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
twenty years ago; and immediately attracted atten- 
tion. Since then it has been admired by all persons 
of culture and intelligence who have been so fortu- 
nate as to peruse it. Carlyle and Goethe figure in 
the story. The publishers have issued the volume 
in excellent style. Indeed, Whittemore, Niles & Hall 
are fast becoming celebrated, alike for the high 
character and for the mechanical elegance of their 
hooks. 


Chapman’e Principia. 
Philada: Campbell & Co.—This work deserves more 
space than we have leisure to give it at present. Mr. 
Chapman professes to have found a theory of uni- 
versal electro-magnetism; and asserts that he has 
discovered the occult influences which regulate the 
changes of the elements. He also attacks the New- 
tonian notion of gravitation. 


By L. L. Chapman, 1 vol. , 


’ before us, by collecting anecdotes of his eminent 

} countrymen, giving sketches of their lives, and de- 

¢ picting the fortunes of the famous Irish Brigade, 
that so long shed a lustre on the arms of France. 

: It is one of those books, which are captivating to all 

3 alike, but grow more captivating the more we know 
of history and biography. 


The Heart of Mabel Ware. A Romance, 1 tol. 
¢ New York: J.C. Derby. Philada: T. B. Peterson— 
° In many respects this is superior to the ordinary 
‘ novels of the day. The style is generally more 
‘ finished, the incidents more powerfully told, and the 
characters drawn with greater breadth. The con- 
‘clusion, however, strikes us as too suggestive o! 
‘ Zenolia’s drowning, in Hawthorne’s “ Blithedale.” 
We hardly think the book a healthy one in other re- 
spects also. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. By the Rev. J. 8. Wateor. 
SLvol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A litera 
‘ translation for students, It is accompanied by * 
: geographical commentary from the pen of Mr. Ains- 
‘ worth, in which the route, which the famous “tet 

thousand” took in their retreat, is accurately traced. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Indian Fairy Book. From the Original Plain Talk and Friendly Advice to Domestics. 
Legends. 1 vol. New York: Mason Brothers.—% With Counsel on Home Matters. 1 vol. Boston: 
From a large mass of Indian material, placed at his $ Phillips, Sampson & Co.—A really meritorious work. 
disposal by H. R. Schoolcraft, the author of this $ It has also a merit rare in didactic volumes, it is not 
volume has selected about twenty-five legends and $ dull in the least, but is often actually amusing. We 
tales of the supernatural, which he claims, and not } fear, however, that those for whom it is designed 
extravagantly, to be as interesting, in some respects, 3 will not generally have either the inclination to read 
as the “Arabian Nights.” It seems incredible, until ; it, or the money to purchase it. Employers might, 
one has perused this book, that so much imagina- indeed, make the book a present to those whom 
tion exists in the Indian mind. We cannot avoid } they hire; but most American servants would take 
believing, even yet, that many of these stories would § umbrage at this. 
r b told by their savage authors, but 
.— eng eget 7 te cau § My First Season. By Beatrice Reynolds, 1 vol, 
for the appearance of the Anglo-Saxons in America. $ |” ~|- . Meat s . 
no iy $ New York: W. P. Fetridge & Co.—Professedly edited 
Mr. Schoolcraft has doubtless faithfully recorded what $ 
2 ¥ ¢ by the author of “Charles Auchester;” but really, we 
he heard; and even the Indian tale-tellers may have; ”. e , 
5 n : we i $ think, the work of that wayward, yet able writer. 
fancied their stories were indigenous; but the presence 3 re we 
‘ ‘ : : 3 Parts of it rise far above mediocrity. The character 
of a foreign element is plainly to be traced in many } . : . ‘ . 
. r . ° ° Of Beatrice is fresh, and is racily delineated. There 
of the legends. Nevertheless, there are other stories, } , 
sare also many capital scenes in the work. If the 


in the volume, which have no such taint: but which $ 


appear to reflect thoroughly the mind and character ; author’s plots were better, he, or she, whoever it is, 


of the aborigines. The book is not only curious, but ; would take high rank as a novelist. 

really entertaining, and any person would be pleased ; Jack the Giant-Killer. IUuminated with ten piec- 
and profited by its perusal. Several elegant illus- 3 tures, 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The 
trations embellish the volume. ‘ merit of this choice little quarto is the taste with 
B ‘which Mr Hewett, the celebrated engraver, has 














Pheniziana; or, Sketches and Burlesques, 


John Phoenix. 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & 3 executed the illuminations and other illustrations. 


Co.—This is really one of the wittiest books of the $ When we contrast the elegant works, now published 


season. It is made up of fugitive sketches, originally ¢ for children, with the rude affairs that were in 


published in the magazines and newspapers of Cali- § bé-age when we were young, we are forcibly struck 
fornia; and is a proof that intellectual, as well as : with the improved taste of the day. 

material gold, is not wanting in that new common- ; Family Pastimes ; or, Homes Made Happy. 1 vol. 
wealth, In fact, few of the older states can produce 3 New York: Bunce & Brothers,—This is a collection 
awriter as graphic and amusing as the author ot} of games for the social circle. Such a work we have 
“Phonixiana.” The volume is printed on unusually ; often heard inquired for, and are glad to see one so 
elegant paper, and is altogether a credit to its enter-} varied and thorough at last. Amusement for the 
prising publishers, Sevenings of an entire winter may be had from 


§ ‘ . ” a8 X js ‘ 
Cora and the Doctor ; or, Revelations of a Physi- “Family Pastime,” without repeating a single game, 


s 
N 

cian’s Wife. 1 vol. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co.— : puzzle, or charade. 
This novel has been before the public for a consider- Saint Gildae ; or, the Three Paths. By Julia Kawa- 
able time, so that it is already stamped with the seal nagh. 1 vol. Boston: Whittemore, Niles & Hall.— 
of popular approbation. It is far superior to fictions $ A story for boys, beautifully written, and quite equal 
of domestic live generally. The style is the epis- : in its way to “Nathalie,” which we have always con- 
tolary, which we have always thought had great $ sidered the best of Miss Kavanagh’s novels. It is 
advantages, at least for stories of this character; and $ elegantly printed, and is illustrated. 
which certainly enables the author of “Cora,” to tell 3 Oliver and the Jew Fagin. From the “ Oliver 
her tale with a freshness, a detail, and a force, which 3 Twist,” of Dickene. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.— 
otherwise would have been impossible to her. ; All that will chiefly attract children, in “Oliver 

Hampton Heights; or, the Spinster’s Ward. By , Twist,” is to be found in this elegant little volume, 
Caleb Starbuck. 1 vol. New York: Mason Brothers.— : the fourth of a series of which we have spoken 
A first effort, if only of average ability, is no proof : already in high praise. 
that a writer is without talent. Thackeray is an} Florence Dombey. From the “ Domby and Son,” of 
example in point. “ Hampton Heights,” is by a new 3 Dickens. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.—Not less 
author, who is not destitute of promise: but if its } successful than the other compilations of this admi- 
writer wishes “a name to live,” he will have to pro- 3 rable series. No family of taste, where there are 
duce far better fictions. children, should be without these books. 


Cicero’s Offices and Moral Works. By Cyrus R. : The Rival Beauties. A Novel. By Miss Pardoe. 
Edmonds, 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothere.— 31 vol. New York: W. P. Fetridge & Co.—An old 
Another volume of “Harper’s Classical Library,” } novel, but a capital one, republished in cheap style. 
published in similar style to the “Anabasis,” The ; As few, in this generation, have read it, “The Rival 


notes accompanying this edition are very valuable. : Beauties,” is a desirable book. 
> 
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THE TOILET.—PARLOR GAMES. 
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An Outline of the General Principles of Grammar. 
By Rev. J. G. Barton.—1 vol. New York: Harper 
@ Brothers.—In addition to giving an outline of the 
general principles of grammar, this little volume 
furnishes a brief exposition of the idiomatic pecu- 
liarities of the English language. It is arranged 
with questions, and seems a valuable work. 

Amy Lee.’ By the Author of “Our Parish.” 1 
vol. Boston: Brown, Bazin & Co. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—It is not often that a novel is so elegantly 
printed as this. The story is gracefully told, by one 
not unknown to fame. We can recommend “Amy 
Lee” as a safe and entertaining fiction for the 
family. 

Lilly Huson. A Tale of Humble Life. By Alice 
Gray. 1 vol. New York: H. Long & Brothers,— 
This fiction bears internal evidence of having been 
written by one who has really suffered. It is valu- 
able, therefore, even apart from its story; for all 
records of actual experience have a certain merit. 

Home Comforts ; or, Economy Illustrated by Fami- 
liar Scenes of Every-Day Life. By Lillie Savery. 1 
vol. New York: Bunce & Brothers.—The author of 
this book evidently writes from experience. We ; 
can recommend the work as entirely fulfilling the § 
promises of its title-page. It is neatly published. ; 

Little Paul. From the “Dombey and Son,” of } 
Dickens. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.—The story } 
of “Little Paul,” loses none of its beauty or pathos } 
in this little volume, but.on the contrary is rendered 
more acceptable to the young, by the excision of ex- 
traneous matter. 








THE TOILET. 


Tae Harr.—A fine luxuriant chevelure is so essen- 
tial to beauty, and a scanty supply of rough, ill-tended 
hair so repulsive, that those women who wisely deem 
it a serious social duty to render themselves pleasing 
and agreeable, should study the best means of pre- 





composed of thin transparent materials. The hair 
sheuld be cut about every two months; oils ay) 
greases should be used very sparingly, for although 
in moderation they improve the appearance of the 
hair, an excess soon produces a very contrary result, 

The hair, in its manner of growing, resembles , 
bulbous plant. The lower end of the bulb is con. 
nected with small fibres, like roots, which convey the 
necessary nutritive secretions. Each hair is a hollow 
tube, and is composed of several substances. Ay 
animal substance analogous to albumen, a thick 
whitish oil upon which is owing the soft glossines: 
of the hair, minute quantities of oxide of magnesia 
and carbonate of lime, iron in proportions varying 
according to the color, a considerable quantity o{ 
silicic acid, and sulphur. There is, besides, an oil, 
which is the coloring principle of the hair. In black 
hair this oil is of a brownish green color; in ligh: 
hair, dark or pale yellow, according to the shade: 
in red hair, this oil is brownish red, and in flaxen, 
almost colorless. These colors, and their various 
shades, depend upon the predominance of certain 
substances forming this oil; that which gives a black 
color has in its composition a large proportion of irox 

and magnesia; that which renders the hair blonde 
contains a small quantity of iron and a large propor- 
tion of sulphur; that of red hair contains very littk 
sulphur and a considerable quantity of red oxide of 
iron. The complete absence of tron, with increase 
quantity of silicic acid, is the cause of the hair be 
coming white. When it does not exist prematurely 
there is a holy and poetic beauty in white hair, wit! 
which false locks and artificial dyes can never cow- 
pete. 





PARLOR GAMES 


Cupip.—One of the players is seated at the end of 
the room, as head, or leader—Venus, we would pro- 


pose as the title, if a lady. The other players range 
themselves in a row, and each one represents a letter 
of the alphabet, and comes forward in turn before 


serving and beautifying this useful and attractive } Venus to personate Cupid, by the sentiment expressed 
ornament of the person. Cleanliness is of course ; in any word which they may choose that commence: 
indispensible, and this is best attained by frequently } with the letter they respond to—taking care that 
washing the head in soft, warm water: it is an error } the countenance, gesture, and manner, express the 
to suppose that water injures the hair—it is the } idea of the word selected. 

natural, and therefore the best method of cleaning it,} For instance, the first one in the row begins with 
and as it keeps the skin free from impurities, it in-} A, and says, Cupid comes awkward, and at the same 
sures the healthy condition of the hair. It is, however, $ ; time walks across the room toward the person seated, 
highly necessary that it should be well dried and } i in a very awkward manner, and takes her station 
rubbed with hot cloths; this restores the elasticity } : * behind her; then the next one says, Cupid comet 
and glossiness to the hair, and prevents cattarrh or} begging. and acts accordingly while walking across 
headaches. The constant use of the brush we need * é the room; the next one takes C, and so they proceed 
vot allude to, except to advise that the head itself: until the alphabet is exhausted; and then if there 
should not be treated roughly with it, as is sometimes are more persons, they can begin the alphabet agai, 
the case; the hair should be well brushed, but not ! : or if but a few players, when the last one has played, 
the head, as the partings of the head are rendered } the cae who commenced the game can take the nex! 
thin and w@nsightly by the rough manner in which i letter, and se proceed again. 

the brush is often handled, The yolks of eggs beat 5 As all may not think of words as quickly as they 
up with lemon juice is excellent for the purpose of } should, they will fiad here a variety from which they 


cleansing the hair. Night-caps are injurious, unless ; can choose. “ 





SICK-ROOM, COSMETICS, ETC. 179 
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A. Cupid comes affectionately — afflicted—asto- For Cuitsiains.—The following will be found 
nished—affronted. efficacious: —When the chilblains first appear, apply 
B. Cupid comes boisterously—bravely—bending— 3 a plaster of soap serrat, spread on a piece of iint or 
Vlandering. soft linen. This plaster should be kept on for several 
C. Cupid comes carefully — careless — cross — } days, then replaced by another of the same kind, and 
crooked. so repeated until the chilblains disappear. The air 
D. Cupid comes daring—disdainfully—dancing— } sholud be kept from them as much as possible. Rub- 
dejected. bing with spirits of turpentine when the chilblains 
E. Cupid comes elegantly—earnestly—exhausted } first begin to be troublesome, and before they break, 
—egotistical. is also recommended. 
F. Cupid comes fearful—foolishly—curious—fid- A Lemon Paste, which we also recommend, is 
geting. prepared with the juice of two lemons, an ounce of 
G. Cupid comes gracefully —grumbling—gallantly § oil of almonds, and a tablespoonful of honey; these 
—gazing. ingredients are merely well stirred together. Another 
H. Cupid comes humble — hopping — halting— $ excellent emollient is made thus:—Blanch a quarter 
hunming. of a pound of bitter almonds, beat them up finely 
I. Cupid comes idly—impatient—indignant inqui-} with an ounce of spirit of camphor, and half the 
sitive. quantity of borax, adding about a teaspoonful of 
The one who fails to make the proper expressions g glycerine; it should form a paste, and be only used 
of attitude, must do so at the command of Venus. { occasionally. 
Cupid can be performed under these various eet aN ie a 
aspects, and many more that are not given here, } PUZZLE. 
and the alphabet can be gone over several times, by $ 
always using different words. It will be found to 
be a very amusing game, especially if the players 
are quick in thinking of their words, so as to avoid 
delay. 





Tue Criinper Puzzie.—With a piece of card- 
board four inches long, make three holes in it as 
shown below. The puzzle consists in making one 
piece of wood pass through the holes and exactly te 
fill each, although they are dissimilar in shape. 


SICK-ROOM, COSMETICS, &c. | | VO 


Wasn ror Sunpurn.—Take two drams of borax, 
one dram of Roche alum, one of camphor, half an 
ounce of sugar-candy, and a pound of ox-gall; mix, 
and stir well for ten minutes, and repeat this stirring NEW RECEIPTS. 
three or four times a day for a fortnight till it ap- Stewed Apple Pudding.—Cover a deep basin or 
pears clear; strain through blotting-paper, and bottle } pan to the depth of two inches with apples pared 
for use. Another wash is made of half a pint of } and cored; add water sufficient to stew them. Make 
milk, the juice of a lemon, and a spoonful of brandy, $a crust as for common biscuit, roll to an inch in 
boiled together; skim it well, then take it off the fire, 3 thickness, cut a hole in the centre, and cover with 
and set aside for use. A small quantity of loaf sugar 3 it the apples. Set the dish on the stove or coals, 
or alam may be added. covering closely to prevent the escape of steam. 

Atmoxp Paste for beautifying the skin may be } Twenty minutes or half an hour’s cooking will be 
made as follows:—Take half a pound of sweet; sufficient. Serve with sauce made of water, butter 
almonds, blanched; two ounces of bread crumbs; a { and sugar, thickened with flour and flavored with 
quarter of a pint of spring water, the same of brandy, } nutmeg. 
and the yolk of an egg. Pound the almonds in a Batter Pudding without Egge.—Take a quart of 
mortar, and sprinkle in a little water. that the paste } milk, mix six spoonfuls of flour with a little of the 
may not “oil;” add the bread crumbs, which moisten } milk first, add the rest by degrees, with a teaspoon- 
with the brandy as you mix it with the almonds and 3 ful of salt, two of beaten ginger, and two of the 
‘he egg-yolk. Set this mixture over a slow fire, and 3 tincture of saffron. Mix all together quite smooth, 
keep stirring it, lest the paste adhere to the bottom $ and boil for an hour either in a buttered cloth or 
of the vessel. basin. 

Erysire.as may be cured by the simple applica- Bread Cakes.—Soak some crusts of bread in milk, 
Hon of raw cranberries, beat into a paste. We knew aa } strain them through the cullender very fine, beat in 
young lady, with one side of her face so much swollen } four eggs, and a little flour just sufficient to thicken 
and inflamed, that the eye had become closed, and } the substance; add one teaspoonful of salaratus, mix 
the pain excessive. A poultice of Cranberries was ? all to make a thin batter, and bake on the griddle. 
*pplied, and after a few changes, the pain ceased,} A good Tooth Powder.—Red bark and Armenian 
the inflammation subsided, and in the course of a: bole each one ounce; powdered cinnamon and bi- 
couple of days every vestige of erysipelas had disap- $ carbonate of soda each half an ounce; oil of cinna- 
peared. * mon two or three drope. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
To take Iron Staine out of Marble.—Mix equal } and is ornamented with ten brandebourgs or “frog,” 
quantities of fresh spirts of vitrol and lemon juice in $ as they are sometimes called. 
a bottle; shake it well; wet the spots, and in a few Fie. vi.—Tae Venitian is also composed of black 
minutes after rub them with soft linen until they velvet, with a large cape, circular behind, but sloping 
disappear. Ink spots in mahogany may be removed 3 up gradually in front. Thero is a much smaller cape 
by rubbing them with wet blotting paper, and after- 3 which forms a yoke, and is trimmed, as well as the 
ward rubbing with a dry cloth. large cape and body, with a rich tulle fringe. 
Tracing Paper.—A sheet of fine, thin, white paper GeNeRAL Remarks.—The materials adopted this 
dipped in a thick solution of gum arabic, and then 3 winter for dresses are more varied and beautiful than 
pressed between two dry sheets, renders them trans- { those of any previous season. The new poplins in 
parent when dry. Is is useful for tracing purposes $ particular are very superior, both as regards texture 
as it can be either written or printed upon. and brilliancy of color. Chequered patterns are most 
Ink Spote on the pages of a book may be effaced $ in favor for poplin dresses, and the real clan tartan: 
by washing them with a solution of oxalic acid in $ are highly fashionable. Some of the new brocatelle 
water, and afterward rinsing off with clear water. dresses have flounces ornamented in the Pompadour 
Corn Bread.—QOne quart of sour milk, two table- % style, with flowers broche in various colors. One of 
spoonfuls of flour, three eggs, and corn-meal suffi- } the novelties in silk dresses just introduced consists 
cient to make a stiff batter. of spots of black velvet running up the skirt ina 
regular series, one above the other, and occupyinga 
space of about three inches in width. These row: 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. of spots are ranged alternately with stripes of moire 
Fig. 1—Tue Evprrosyxe, made of rich brown } antique, either black or colored. 
velvet, cut almost in the form of a large circular, but $ JET is very generally used in combination with 
with a little less fulness, and with long, flowing; the trimmings usually employed for bonnets, and 
sleeves introduced at the shoulders. These sleeves $ even for dresses and cloaks. Silk dresses trimmed 
are set in plain, but finished at the bottom with 3 with flounces have the flounces headed by a narrow 
deep flounces introduced into the upper portion with ; row of embroidery in jet; and some of the new black 
deep box plaits. Over each plait falls a pendent $ velvet cloaks are ornamented at the edge with 
button of brown silk, which forms an unique head- 3 medallion pattern embroidered in sewing silk and 
ing, and the plaits falling open below give ample ; jet. One of the prettiest coiffures we have seca is 
fulness to the flow of the sleeve. A superb border } composed of fuschias of scarlet velvet, the long pen- 
of embroidery surrounds the cloak. A medallion } dent stamens being formed of jet. The leaves ar 
pattern is separated by clusters of roses, buds, and } composed of crape. We may mention that the prac- 
leaves, which leave the medallion in relief, and yet ; tice of ornamenting lace with bugles is again coming 
form a rich running pattern. The garment is finished 3 into fashion. 
by a small, round collar, covered entirely with em- An elegant variety has just been introduced in 
broidery. the trimming of dresses of moire or plain silk. Bands 
Fic. u.—Boxnet ror a Youre Lapy.—Drawn $ or stripes of black velvet are set on perpendicularly, 
front, covered with very small ruches; a plain velvet } and at regular intervals, all round the skirt. ‘These 
cross band with a bow and end on each side, In- $ stripes are usually about two inches broad, and the 
side pink flowers. S intervening spaces are nearly double that width. 
Fia. 111.—Mornine Cap, of open-work embroidery, 3 Some dresses, trimmed in this style, have the velve: 
filled in with Alencons point. stripes of a pyramidal form—that is, broader at bet 
Fig. 1v.—Tne crown of this cap is of white tulle, ; tom than at top; and the edge of the velvet on enc 
and.over it are rows of narrow black velvet forming } Side is ornamented with a row of narrow fringe. 
a lozenge pattern, The other part of the cap is } passementerie, lace, or guipure. 
formed of alternate rows of black and white lace. Wreaths of flowers and ruches of ribbon, in per- 
The trimming consists of bows of pink ribbon inter- $ pendicular rows, are employed to ornament evening 
mingled with ends of black velvet. dresses. These dresses are usually made with two 
Fig. v.—Boynet or VioLet-coLor VeLvet, trim- skirts, and the trimming is placed only on the upper 
med round the edge with a full ruche of black lace. $ one, which descends no lower than the knees 
The curtain is covered with a fall of black lace, and $ Dresses of white tulle, similar in style to those jos 
another fall passes across the back part of the crown. { mentioned, have the upper skirt ornamented with 
On one side of the bonnet is placed a bunch of $ bouillonnes disposed in perpendicular rows, and 
purple grapes with velvet leaves. Cap of white and $ under each row is run a pink or blue ribbon, term 
black blonde, trimmed with small bunches of grapes. } nating at the lower part in a bow, with ends flowivg 
Strings of broad violet color ribbon. $ over the under skirt. 1 
Fig. vi.—Tae Crara Mantie, cut in a loose} Bopres remain high, and flounces lose none “ 
sacque form, made of black velvet, and trimmed with $ their favor; nevertheless plain skirts are ned ex: 
sable fur and a deep ball fringe. A yoke of black { cluded, especially for some of the richer tissues 
velvet passes around the neck and down the front, ' which will hardly bear any kind of ornament It 
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would be ridicul for inst to put fi on a} dark colors, and black and colored velvet. They aro 
velvet dress, or even on one of moire antique. All} variously trimmed, with velvet, lace, flowers. A 
tastes may, therefore, be satisfied without any incon- : bonnet made of black velvet, and ornamented with 
venience. $ embroidery in jet, has been trimmed on one side 
The majority of sleeves for visiting toilet are $ with a bow of black velvet, and on the other with a 
closed. After the model of those in the Margaret ; tuft of ostrich feathers tipped with jet. A narrow 
e Valois body comes another kind. It is a wide } row of Chantilly lace edges the front of the bonnet, 
sleeve gathered at top and bottom. At top there is $ and passes round the curtain; under-trimming black 
a little jockey; at bottom a deep cuff turned up, 3 and white blonde with flowers of red velvet. 
forming a rather round point on the front of the $ : 
arm. This sleeve is barely four inches longer than 3 
the ordinary pagoda. Under it, are pretty puffed 
sleeves. CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Jaoxets of black or colored cloth are very fashion- Fic. 1.—Bayapere Dress oF waite pE Lary, 
able, especially for young ladies. One of the hand-$ figured in rose-buds, for a little girl of six years of 
somest is a jacket of grey cloth, trimmed with black } age. The corsage is made with bretelles, which fall 
and grey soutache, set on in an arabesque pattern. } below the waist, and are looped up on the shoulder 
It is fastened in front with small steel buttons; and } with a strap of the same material as the dress. Short 
the sleeves, which are partially loose, are finished at } sleeves of white cambric, worked. Pantalettes of 
the ends by turned-up cuffs. This jacket is intended } English embroidery. A band of black velvet con- 
to be worn with a skirt of grey poplin, figured with } fines the hair. 
a pattern in black and pink. The skirt is trimmed Fie. u.—Inrant’s Cuktstenine Rose, trimmed 
with bows of black velvet, a row of bows passing up $ down the front en tablier with cambric flouncing. 
each side so as to form a tablier or apron. The waist and bretelles are of the same material. 
Wrrrer Croaxs of black or colored cloth at pre- $ Sash of rich white sarsanet ribbon. Cap trimmed 
sent enjoy a considerable share of fashionable favor. $ with Valenciennes lace and white ribbon. 
They are trimmed with rows of velvet, plush, or} Fre. m.—Warxrye Dress For A Girt or Four- 
fancy braid. Some are of grey cloth trimmed with 3 TEEN, composed of a poplin skirt of dove-color, 














two or three rows of braid, figured with a pattern, plaided with Mazarine blue stripes. Basque of 


in the color of the cloak, on a ground of blue, green, } Mazarine blue velvet, close to the throat, and trim- 
or black velvet. Bands of plush, in shades of black, ; med with bows of narrow blue velvet. Sleeves open 
grey, and white, and presenting a good imitation of } on the inside of the arm, showing the white under- 
chinchilla, are also effectively employed as a trim-? sleeve. Bonnet of white satin, with white illusion 
ming. Several cloaks are composed of cloth, having $ and blue ribbon face trimming. 
the upper and under surfaces of different colors—a; Fie. rv.—Dress FOR A LITTLE Girt or Eicur 
novelty we mentioned on its first introduction, some ; Years Oxp, of stone-colored cashmere. The skirt, 
time ago. In Paris, brown is a favorite color for } not seen in the engraving, is trimmed with five rows 
cloth cloaks. of pink ribbon. The corsage is half high and cut 
Many ladies, of acknowledged taste, are adopting } square in the neck. Bretelles of cashmere edged 
paletots of black velvet. They are so loose as scarcely 3 with ribbon of the color of that on f° skirt. Sash 
to show the contours of the figure, and they hang } 3 of the same colored ribbon tied in a bow behind. 
very full at the lower part. They descend to a little : : Fic. v.—DReEss oF BLACK VELVET FOR A LITTLE 
below the knees, and are fastened in front from the Boy or Four Years or Acr-—It is made in the 
waist upward by a row of buttons. The sleeves are } } sacque form, fitting rather close to the figure. It is 
wide, and of the Venitian form. At the throat they } trimmed around the skirt with figured velvet ribbon, 
are finished by a small collar with the corners? and fastened down the front with buttons. Loose 
roufded. On this style of paletot there is no orna- $ sleeves confined at the wrist. Collar and pantalettes 
ment or trimming of any kind. ’ of cambric richly embroidered, and a petticoat which 
Borxets.—Among the most admired of the new : shows just beneath the edge of the velvet, trimmed 
bonnets may be mentioned some composed of silk in | with English embroidery. 
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Our Grear Success.—The success of “Peterson” How to Remrt.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
for 1856 has exceeded our highest expectations. We. ’ the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
are receiving twice as many subscribers daily as we } } state. Bills, current in the subscriber's neighbor- 
received last year. Yet, last year, we nearly doubled hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
our list. In fact, “Peterson” has become a household 3 the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 


necessity, at least to every family of taste. delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 
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For Tarze Dotiars.—For three dollars we will 
send a copy of “Peterson,” for one year, and also a 
vopy of any one of the two dollar weekly news- 
papers. For three dollars: and fifty cents we will 
send “ Peterson” and “Harper,” for one year, 


For Oxe Dowtar, we will send, post-paid, either 
the “Port-Folio of Art,” or “The Gift-Book,” each 
containing fifty. engravings. Or either may be had 
gratis by getting up a club. 

“Prrerson” tHe Best.—A club of eight comes 
with the following testimony from the person getting 
it up:—“I have tried all and like ‘Peterson’ the $ 
best.” ; 
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Canapiay Susscripers.~Subscribers in the British 
provinces must remit eighteen cents extra each, to 
pre-pay the American postage to the lines. 
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Nove.s ror Premroms.—If preferred, we will send 
the worth of the premium for getting up clubs, of T. 
B. Peterson’s publications, a full catalogue of which 
is published on the cover of this number. 


— 


A Srraprast Frrenp.—A lady, in South Caroling, 
writes :—“ This is the twelfth year I have been taking 
your Magazine, and I find each volume surpasses 
the preceding.” 


Sexp a Srawp.—All letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage, 


Apprtions To Ciuss.—Additions of one or more 
to clubs received at club prices. 

Sraups.—For fractions of a dollar post-office 
stamps may be sent. 
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Lititz Boy.—Ma! call to Bridget. She’s gone and put my hoop under her dress. 
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PUFFED SLEEVE. 
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BREAKFAST CAP. 
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BONNET. 
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BABY’S HOOD. 
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VELVET HEAD-DRESS. 





